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Editorial Comment 


KEEPING UP THE FIGHT FOR CIVIL RIGHTS 


It is probable that the past two or 
three years have witnessed more prog- 
ress in the attempt to extend civil 
rights to all Americans than any 
period since the Civil War. 

Just to mention a few examples: 
The epoch-making Report of the 
President’s Committee on Civil Rights 
was published in 1947, and President 
Truman, pursuant to his promises, is 
attempting to implement the recom- 
mendations of that Report. Seven 
states and five cities have established 
fair employment practices legislation ; 
and it is expected that the number 
will be doubled before the end of the 
year. The National Committee on 
Segregation in the Nation’s Capital, 
as a first step in its campaign to elimi- 
nate discrimination in the Nation’s 
Capital, has released a summary of 
its painstaking study of segregation 
in the District of Columbia; and is in 
process of developing means of imple- 
mentation of its recommendations. 

The Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America ‘‘. . . reaffirms 
its renunciation of the pattern of seg- 
regation as unnecessary and undesir- 
able, and a violation of the Gospel of 
love and human brotherhood.’’ The 
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Catholic Church is breaking new 
ground in its stand for universal 
brotherhood, and is utilizing its great 
resources of power and authority to 
implement its policies, particularly in 
the fields of religion and education. 
Many higher educational institutions 
have revised their policy of exclusion 
and are now not only admitting Ne- 
eroes as students, but in an encourag- 
ing number of instances are employ- 
ing Negroes and members of other 
minority groups as faculty members. 

Both the A.F. of L. and the C.I.0. 
have denounced policies and practices 
of discrimination within their ranks 
and have begun to set up machinery 
to eliminate such practices. The U.S. 
Supreme Court and many of the lower 
courts are beginning to find in the Con- 
stitution certain principles of human 
brotherhood which have remained 
hidden for more than a hundred 
years. And even those who control 
organized sports have found that a 
non-discriminatory policy is not only 
possible but results in greater returns 
at the turnstiles. 

Although the above examples do 
not constitute a complete catalog of 
all of our good works in this field, it 
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should not be assumed, even if they 
did, that we have arrived at a stage 
in our striving toward a democratic 
society where all Americans enjoy the 
civil rights to which they are entitled. 
The fact of the matter is, that dis- 
crimination based upon race, creed, 
economic status, national origin (and 
to some extent, sex) is still the lot 
of many millions of our citizens. To 
be realistic, we must recognize that 
much of the advance which we as a 
nation have made in this field has 
been more in the development of an 
especially favorable climate of public 
opinion rather than in the actual 
widespread extension of civil rights. 
The people of the United States have 
become concerned to an extent that 
has not obtained during the lifetime 
of most of us. And it might be added, 
that we are concerned not only be- 
cause we wish to win friends and in- 
fluence people on a global scale, but 
also, and what is more important, be- 
cause more and more people and or- 


ganizations are beginning to take seri- 
ously the principles of brotherhood 
which purport to guide their lives and 
work, 


But, as the recent Senate filibuster 
against the move to make possible 
civil rights legislation demonstrated, 
concern, even political concern, is not 
enough. Or probably I should say 
that, concern that is not deep enough 
to eventuate in concrete action which 
would implement our good intentions 
is not enough. 

However, despite this temporary 
set-back, we must not allow ourselves 
to become either pessimistic or cyni- 
cal. This is not the first time that a 
coalition of Southern Democrats and 
Northern and Western Republicans 
have combined to defeat a program to 
extend civil rights to all Americans. 
Ever since 1876, we have witnessed 
this phenomenon. The main differ- 
ence between this recent exhibition 
and the score or more times that this 
anti-democratic maneuver has oc- 
curred in the past, is that we have a 
much more favorable climate of pub- 
lie opinion in which to fight. Now is 
the time to redouble our efforts to 
bring a greater measure of democra- 
cy to all of our citizens. 

Cuas. H,. THOMPSON 
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The Cost of Segregated Public Schools in the 
District of Columbia 


PauL CooKE 
Instructor in English, Miner Teachers College* 


The end of separate business educa- 
tion for Negro high school students 
and the ghettoing of Negro high 
school education would result if ree- 
ommendations from a_ survey of 
schoolhousing in Washington were 
put into effect. 

In 1949 the Appropriations Act for 
the District of Columbia provided for 
a survey of the public schools of 
Washington, D. C.1 Dr. George 
Strayer, Professor Emeritus of Co- 
lumbia University, heads the survey, 
which may have resulted from the 
clamor of District citizens for ade- 
quate education for their children, or 
may have been a Congressional reac- 
tion to several law suits filed by Ne- 
groes against the Board of Education 
in 1947 and 1948 with the general end 
of equal educational opportunity in 
the District, or may have resulted 
from the requests of numerous or- 
ganizations before the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee for an investiga- 
tion of District schools. 

The first part of Strayer’s report, 
released by the Senate Appropria- 
tions Commitee in December 1948, is 
Schoolhousing in the District of Co- 
lumbia.? Among the recommendations 
are the abandoning of Cardozo High 

*Dr. Cooke is also President of Local 27 
of the American Federation of Teachers 
(AFL), Washington, D. C. 

1Public Law 724, 80th Congress, provides 
for a ‘‘survey ... with respect to adequacy 
of the present plant and personnel ... to 
serve the District.’’ 


° pe ; 
“Additional parts will report on personnel, 
curriculum, and finance of schools. 
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School, which is located in central 
Northwest Washington and is the 
only Negro business high school. The 
Cardozo students would be split be- 
tween two new high schools to be built 
in Northeast Washington, thus end- 
ing separate business education for 
Negro pupils and providing no high 
school for Negro students in North- 
west Washington where a major seg- 
ment of Negro people reside. The 
schoolhousing recommendations, fur- 
ther, give no consideration to an inte- 
grated school system and are based 
on the needs of two separate school 
systems.* 

Although the report offers very val- 
uable information and many addi- 
tional suggestions, the recommenda- 
tions affecting high school education 
for Negroes and the detailed informa- 
tion showing the constant inadequacy 
of high school education for Negroes 
are really an index to the ‘‘opportu- 
nity’’ in segregated education in 
Washington and an index to the value 
of the Strayer report. 

A report affecting the education an- 
nually of nearly 100,000 children and 
calling for expenditure of 38 million 
dollars calls for intensive study. A 
report that would preserve separate 
business education for white children 
but end it for Negro children deserves 
attention. This study of the Strayer 

8Dr. Strayer has consistently maintained 
that his instructions from the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee were to study the pres- 


ent school system and not to consider inte- 
grating the schools. 
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survey will critically examine his as- 
sumptions, ‘‘facts,’? and recommen- 
dations—but particularly the latter 
as they relate to the cost of school- 
housing to the taxpayer and to the 
full educational opportunity for all 
children, 

In examining the first part of the 
report, both citizens who support in- 
tegration and those who support seg- 
regation will ask at least two ques- 
tions: (1) Has District schoolhousing 
in the past provided an equal oppor- 
tunity for all children? (2) Can the 
District dual school system, improved 
by effecting the Strayer recommenda- 
tions, provide equal educational op- 
portunities for all children? 


Dual EpvucaATION BEFORE THE 
STRAYER SURVEY 


From Schoolhousing in the District 
of Columbia is the following pertinent 
information, either specifically set 
forth by Strayer or derived from his 
statements and statistics, which will 
show that equal educational oppor- 
tunity has always been a myth for 
Negro children. 


Adequacy of High Schools 


According to a very comprehensive 
rating scale devised by Strayer and 
Engelhardt, all of the schools in the 
city have been carefully evaluated for 
site, building, service system, class- 


rooms, special classrooms, general 
service rooms, and administration 
rooms, 

The average adequacy of white 


high schools based on the score card 
is 717, a remarkably high average 
‘“‘well above the satisfactory level’’ 
according to Strayer. But the aver- 





age adequacy of Negro high schools 
is 404, a difference of more than three 
hundred points on a thousand point 
scale. The scores of 489, 371, and 353 
for Dunbar, Armstrong, and Cardo- 
zO, respectively (all Negro schools) 
do not show that one sub-standard 
athletic field serves all three schools, 
although each of the eight white 
schools has a field. The published 
story does not relate that Armstrong 
High School has no shower facilities 
for girls, that the gymnasium has no 
seating capacity. Strayer doesn’t re- 
port that Dunbar’s gyms are base- 
ment affairs, that no Negro high 
school has a standard size basketball 
court. 

The Board of Education provides 
eight high schools with a capacity of 
11,970 pupil stations for only 9,101 
white high school pupils. On a theo- 
retical ‘‘separate but equal’’ basis the 
Board provides only three high 
schools with a capacity of 2,855 pupil 
stations for 4,625 Negro high school 
pupils. The Board has ‘‘overbuilt’’ 
five new white high schools since the 
last high school was constructed for 
Negroes. 

In addition to the obvious inequali- 
ties of adequacy of high schools, num- 
ber of high schools, and capacity, the 
figure of 4,625 Negro high school pu- 
pils is important. Why is it that the 
Negro junior high school population 
of 9,238, which ineidentally equals the 
white junior high school population, 
drops about fifty per cent in high 
school? Unquestionably an economic 
factor operates, but equally impor- 
tant are the few Negro high schools, 
their clustered location within a few 
blocks of each other, and their dis- 
couragingly overcrowded conditions. 
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These are motives to stay out of 
school. 

The Negro high schools are further 
inadequate because of their clustered 
location. The Board of Education has 
carefully spaced white high schools 
in three quadrants of the city—one 
in Southeast, two in Northeast, and 
five in Northwest. But the Board has 
placed all of the Negro high schools 
in the Northwest, locating them in 
fact but a few blocks apart. White 
high schools are spaced on a regional 
basis (in fact, almost a neighborhood 
basis), but this has not been true for 
Negro high schools and will not be 
true if Strayer’s recommendations 
are carried out. 


Adequacy of Schools on Other Levels 


The Strayer school score card 
shows clear discrimination on the ele- 
mentary and junior high school lev- 
els, (The report on teachers colleges 
has not been completed, but crowding 
six hundred students into Miner 
Teachers College, which is smaller 
than Wilson Teachers College, having 
less than half that many students, is 
an obvious inequality.) Average ade- 
quacy score for white junior high 
schools is 540, for Negro junior high 
schools 527. Only the average score 
for Negro vocational schools is higher 
than that for white vocational schools, 
although two of the white vocational 
schools are superior to both of the 
Negro schools and although the 
Phelps for Negro students has no 
shower facilities, gym, or play space. 

The Board of Education has pro- 
vided eleven junior high schools for 
9,181 white children (twelve schools 
until September 1948) and seven jun- 
ior high schools for Negro Children. 


Again the white junior high schools 
average a surplus (717 pupil sta- 
tions) and the Negro junior high 
schools have a marked shortage of 2,- 
526 pupil stations. The vocational 
high schools reflect the same condi- 
tions—surplus in white and shortage 
in Negro. 

The Board of Education, according 
to the Strayer list, provides seventy- 
three white elementary schools for 
27,000 children and provides forty- 
seven elementary schools for 25,000 
Negro elementary children. As in the 
case of the high schools the white 
children have several hundred more 
pupil stations than pupils. But the 
Negro elementary schools are short 
more than 5,000 pupil stations, or 
twenty percent. 

The dual school system has meant 
a consistent inadequacy for Negro 
children. Unsatisfactory schools in 
number, in available pupil stations, 
in adequate facilities. 


Average Class Size 

The insufficient number of schools 
and the shortage of pupil stations 
could only result in overerowded 
classes. Negro children in great 
numbers have been herded for many 
vears into crowded classes, Strayer 
reports that 6.7 per cent of the classes 
in white elementary schools have more 
than forty children; in sharp contrast 
42 per cent of the Negro classes have 
more than forty children. So it goes 
with the junior and senior high 
schools. Negro junior high schools 
have twice as many classes of forty 
or more children as do white junior 
highs. Negro senior highs have four 
times as many classes with more than 
forty children. And of course on all 
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three school levels Negro classes with 
more than thirty pupils greatly out- 
number those in white schools. The 
dual school system for Negro children 
means overcrowded classes. 


**Old Clothes For Sam’’ 


A greater number of seventy-year 
buildings and a fewer number of ten- 
year buildings house Negro children. 
Negroes have ten per cent more of the 
forty-year buildings. The median age 
group of the Negro schools is 40-49 
years, for the white schools 30-39 
years. This situation partly results 
from turning over old, inadequate 
schools to Negroes, but mostly results 
from an inadequate building program 
to meet a rising Negro school popu- 
lation. 


School Acreage 


Of the sixteen secondary schools 
having less than three acres for the 
school site ten are Negro schools (and 
there are only twelve Negro secondary 
schools). Of the eighteen schools with 
3-15 acres only two are Negro schools. 
The Board of Education has consis- 
tently provided the white schools with 
far more acreage. At the present site 
where the Board proposes to build 
Spingarn, a Negro high school, which 
according to Strayer would require 
20 acres, already located there are a 
junior high school, vocational high 
school, and an elementary school. The 
four schools require about fifty acres, 
but will be located on a 20-acre site. 

The elementary school acreage for 
both Negro and white schools is well 
below a minimum standard, but of 
course the Negro has fared worse. 
The average acreage for white schools 
falls in the 1.5-1.9 acreage group, 
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while the average acreage for Negro 
elementary schools is one acre, 

The dual school system can be in- 
dicted alone on the information, de- 
tailed above, from the Strayer Sur- 
vey. It is not necessary to point out 
the six years of double shifts at 
Browne Junior High School and the 
present triple shift at Cardozo High 
Sehool, both schools for Negro chil- 
dren. It is not necessary to recall 
that overcrowded conditions have ex- 
isted for many years, that hearings 
before the same Senate Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Appropriations 
revealed that in 1937 the ‘‘pupil 
teacher load in the elementary schools 
of Divisions 10-13 (Negro) as a whole 
is extremely high . . . 41-48’ pupils 
per class. At the same hearings a re- 
quest was made for sufficient white 
high school teachers to reduce an av- 
erage class load of 27.7 pupils to 25 
pupils—‘‘the standard.’’ But the 
Board of Education requested for 
Cardozo High School (Negro) only 
sufficient teachers to reduce the aver- 
age class load of 31.8 to 28.2 pupils. 

The past and present of the segre- 
gated school system is most unfavor- 
able to full educational opportunity 
for Negro children. 


DuaL EDUCATION AFTER THE 
STRAYER REPORT 


Spending about thirty of thirty- 
eight million dollars* on Negro school- 
housing cannot help but move toward 
equalization of educational opportu- 
nity but at the same time prove that 


4The Strayer Report recommended that 
some $30,000,000 of the $38,000,000 ear- 
marked for new construction be spent on 
Negro schools. This is a most objective and 
striking indication of the disparity between 
Negro and white schools. 











even this expenditure will not equal- 
ize. The impracticability of the dual 
school system, its essential un-Ameri- 
can quality, and necessary costliness 
are additional marks against setting 
up one group of schools for white 
children and another group for Ne- 
gro children. 


Negro High School Education 


The Negro has probably fared worse 
in his high school education than on 
any other level of public schooling. 
The three Negro high schools are 
overcrowded, were located at one time 
within two blocks of each other, and 
today are but a half mile apart. Some 
children are required to travel easily 
five miles to reach these schools. These 
factors contribute to the fifty per cent 
mortality of Negro children between 
junior high schools and senior high 
school. The Negro leadership, may- 
hap intentionally, has been killed off 
after junior high school. 

Now Strayer proposes a further 
crippling procedure. He recommends 
that two new high schools for Negro 
children, a new Armstrong and the 
legendary Spingarn (first blueprinted 
in the thirties), house all the students 
in Cardozo High School, thus ending 
separate business education for Ne- 
gro children. He would abandon Car- 
dozo High School and apportion the 
pupils to the two schools not yet built, 
in fact, at least two or three years 
away from occupancy. Here is an 
obvious inequality for dual education. 
No business high school for Negroes— 
but continuation of Roosevelt (a busi- 
ness high school) for white children. 
The white business high school has 
the lowest enrollment of all white 
high schools in terms of capacity but 
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no recommendation was made that it 
be evacuated to house the Cardozo pu- 
pils, many of whom live within a few 
blocks of Roosevelt. 

While waiting for Armstrong and 
Spingarn (Negro high schools) to be 
built, and neither appears in the 1949 
budget nor yet in the 1950 budget re- 
quest, Negro students at Cardozo will 
continue to crowd the building to the 
extent of 119 per cent. This, of 
course, is a situation of long standing 
—again an indictment of segregation 
in education. Do the Strayer people 
expect a triple shift to be the equal 
educational opportunity ? 

Strayer apparently has given no 
thought to constructing a Cardozo 
High School in the Northwest section 
although the papers have carried re- 
ports of a strongly supported plan 
for Cardozo on a site between Georgia 
and Sherman Avenues and Barry 
Place. (This is not even mentioned 
in the Strayer Report.) Such a site 
should provide sufficient acreage for 
a stadium and school, It is question- 
able now whether the new Armstrong 
has three acres of ground. 

The Strayer report has one topic 
‘*Central High School—a Special 
Problem,’’ which is happily labeled. 
Central, a white school, was at one 
time almost a ghost school because of 
rapidly declining white population in 
the school area; later it received vari- 
ous transfusions of veterans and jun- 
ior high school children to increase its 
utilization. Instead of considering 
this school as a site for Cardozo High 
School, which was rightfully con- 
demned, the Strayer people believe 
the latter should remain on a triple 
shift for two years and that Central 
(which is only a mile away in a heav- 
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ily populated Negro district) should 
become an administrative building— 
in face of a dire need for pupil sta- 
tions in Negro high schools. Strayer 
could have considered use of Central 
for Cardozo students as a temporary 
measure, or until permanent housing 
could be completed. Strayer’s survey 
of population and population trends 
in the District indicates that a Negro 
high school is needed in the North- 
west section of the city in the vicinity 
of Central, but he does not recom- 
mend that such a high school be con- 
structed or that Central, which re- 
ceived a high adequacy score, be 
transferred. 

Strayer’s figures show that all of 
the high school pupils and all of the 
junior high school pupils now in Cen- 
tral could be transferred to other 
white senior and junior high schools 
without overcrowding either type of 
school. In fact, all of the senior high 
school pupils at Central could easily 
be housed in Western and Roosevelt 
(more than a hundred white pupils 
pass by the white Roosevelt High 
School each day to get to Central). 

Actually, Strayer’s apparent con- 
cern over Central High School may 
hide a greater worry over Roosevelt, 
another white high school. Central 
does serve the southwest quadrant, 
but the students that Roosevelt should 
enroll attend Coolidge to the North, 
Wilson to the Northwest, and West- 
ern in that direction. Roosevelt is 
half empty. Strayer has not reported 
any consideration of turning over 
Roosevelt for use of Negro students at 
Cardozo, although this may be logical 
and less expensive than building a 
new school at Barry Place or making 
Central available. Making Roosevelt 
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available, which could easily be done, 
by transferring its students to Wil- 
son, Coolidge, Western, and Central 
might meet objections of many peo- 
ple to turning over white schools to 
Negroes. 

A last point on this matter of ade- 
quacy of high school education for 
Negroes — ‘‘post-Strayer Report’’ — 
concerns Strayer’s predictions of Ne- 
gro high school population. He pre- 
dicts 5,706 Negro high school chil- 
dren in 1951; this means that if the 
two new high schools are not com- 
pleted—and the Negro’s experience 
with the mythical Spingarn suggests 
they won’t—the shortage of pupil 
stations for Negro high school stu- 
dents will be 2,851. If the new 
schools are completed with their pro- 
jected 2000-pupil capacity and the 
Dunbar is increased to a capacity of 
1600, the high schools will immedi- 
ately be overcrowded to the extent of 
106 pupils, And on the other hand 
the surplus in the white schools could 
take care of the entire shortage in Ne- 
gro high schools; in fact, could take 
care of the Negro shortage in 1951 in 
view of the Strayer prediction that 
white high school enrollment will de- 
cline by 1951 to 8,589, leaving a sur- 
plus of 3,381 pupil stations. Strayer’s 
population predictions fail to recog- 
nize a growing need for a high school 
for Negroes in the Anacostia (South- 
east) area where a high school for 
white children has been recently built, 
and of course fail to recognize con- 
tinued need of a high school in the 
vicinity of Central High School. 

The future of dual education on the 
high school level for Negro children is 
not bright: (1) the overcrowded con- 
dition of many years will continue to 














exist for at least two years, and quite 
possibly longer; (2) after completion 
of the two Negro high schools, and 
by 1960, 6,559 Negro children will be 
housed in three high schools, while 
9,542 white children will be housed in 
eight white high schools; (3) separate 
business education for Negro children 
will be abandoned; (4) neighborhood 
high schools will be afforded white 
children but since Negroes are slow- 
ly being ghettoed to the Northeast 
the schools will primarily serve that 
region. 


Kindergarten Education for Negro 
Children 


The elementary school building 
needs drawn up by Strayer are sup- 
posed to include sufficient pupil sta- 
tions for the expected Negro kinder- 
garten enrollments. But in predict- 
ing kindergarten needs ‘‘a study of 
past experience was made .. . based 
upon enrollment experience for 1935 
to 1940 and 1947-48.’’ A more accu- 
rate measure of Negro kindergarten 
needs must be selected because for 
many years kindergarten opportunity 
has not been made available for hun- 
dreds of Negro children. The enroll- 
ment will not show the hundreds on 
waiting lists and the other hundreds 
who do not even bother to apply be- 
cause of the known status of Negro 
kindergartens. The existence of wait- 
ing lists was necessary even though 
school officials crammed as many as 
ninety-one Negro pupils into one 
kindergarten class of two sessions and 
as many as eighty children into nine- 
teen classes with waiting lists. 

In other words, sufficient pupil sta- 
tions in the past were unavailable to 
Negro kindergartners, and in the 
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future sufficient pupil stations will be 
unavailable because the basis for de- 
termining needs was a kindergarten 
enrollment that has been entirely too 
low. It is likely that the future for 
the Negro kindergarten child will be 
as bleak as that of his older brother. 


Other Elementary Education 


The survey runs into a real prob- 
lem of Negro children who live in 
areas where few Negroes reside, Pre- 
sumably a Negro child in Takoma 
Park (in the far Northwest section) 
will still travel several miles to the 
nearest school (about five miles if 
Military Road School is closed). How 
many Negro children of kindergarten 
age cannot avail themselves of this 
opportunity because of the distance 
involved? The Survey sets up a 
standard of an elementary school 
within a half mile of any pupil—how 
then can the closing of Reno School 
be justified? Here again is an in- 
adequacy of the segregated school 
system. 

These Negro pupils, thus, begin 
their schooling in the elementary 
grades with a physical and psycho- 
logical handicap. They must travel a 
good distance, past white schools, to 
reach their segregated school. 


THE Cost of DuAL EDUCATION 


This question is immediately evi- 
dent when Strayer’s figures indicate 
that the shortage of 1,770 pupil sta- 
tions in Negro high schools could be 
ended by placing the Negro pupils in 
the white schools, which have a sur- 
plus of 2,272 pupil stations and will 
have sufficient pupil stations for the 
Negro high school shortage in 1951. 

The same waste exists in the junior 
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high schools. The surplus in the white 
junior high schools is 717—enough 
pupil stations to equal a junior high 
school, or to equal the shortage at 
Browne Junior High School (an over- 
erowded Negro school). Surely some 
of the $9,427,410 Strayer recommends 
be spent on Negro junior highs could 
be saved if Negro pupils were as- 
signed to the available pupil stations 
in white junior highs. Many Negro 
junior high school pupils attending 
Banneker Junior High School live but 
a few blocks from the white MacFar- 
land Junior High School, which has 
a surplus of 342 pupil stations. But 
taxpayers will spend several hundred 
thousand dollars for an addition to 
Banneker. Or the shortage at Garnet- 
Patterson Junior High of 168 pupil 
stations could be housed at Langley, 
only about eleven blocks away. The 
dual school system, it is alleged, dis- 
allows the taxpayer such a saving. 

Equally glaring instances of cost 
to the taxpayer to maintain the dual 
school system exist in the Strayer 
recommendations for elementary 
schools. In Zone 5, ‘‘central eastern 
part of the northwest quadrant,”’ 
Strayer recommends that a new class- 
room building be erected to absorb 
the present shortage of 594 pupil 
stations for Negro children—this in 
spite of the fact that the white Park 
View, in this same zone and now in 
the heart of a neighborhood that has 
a majority of Negro residents, has a 
surplus of 578 pupil stations. (The 
Recreation Board recently turned 
over the Park View playground to 
Negro children.) Strayer notes that 
‘‘the white school population in this 
zone has decreased more than 50% 
since 1939.’’ 
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The matter of the cost of dual edu- 
cation has merited considerable atten- 
tion in the effort to end segregation 
in public schools. Dr. Frank Ballou, 
City Superintendent of Schools for 
more than twenty years, ‘‘named 
among the factors causing relatively 
higher school costs here than in other 
cities the maintenance of two separate 
systems for white and colored schools 

..’> The survey that investigates 
the real cost of dual schooling must 
yet be made. 

The Strayer report, Schoolhousing, 
has been invaluable in pointing out 
inequalities in segregated education 
in the past and present, Negro schools 
are scored as less adequate than 
white schools. Negro schools are old- 
er, house more pupils, and have larg- 
er classes. Negro high school educa- 
tion has particularly suffered to 
the extent that a mortality of 50% 
exists when Negro children leave 
junior high school. 

The Strayer Report, however, offers 
some recommendations that brighten 
the future of jim crow education to 
a small extent—two new high schools, 
four new junior high schools, numer- 
ous elementary schools. But Negro 
secondary education again receives a 
setback because separate business edu- 
cation will be destroyed although 
Roosevelt and Central High Schools 
could easily house the Cardozo busi- 
ness course on a temporary or perma- 
nent basis and although citizens have 
sought a site at Barry Place for Car- 
doza. 

Until Congress authorizes a survey 
which faces the basic issue of the real 
cost of segregated education, psycho- 


5Washington Daily News, 7 Nov. 1936; 
and Washington Evening Star, 7 Nov. 1936. 











logical and moral effects, negation of 
democracy, and effect on internation- 
al policy, as well as in terms of dol- 
lars and cents— until this is done, 
such surveys as that by Strayer will 
be fundamentally unsound. If Con- 
gress authorizes such a survey, the 
surveyors will agree with another 
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former District school superinten- 
dent, Dr. Robert L. Haycock, who 
said, ‘‘ Yes, I believe that children get 
greater benefits in an integrated sys- 
tem. Such a system could possibly be 
effected in Washington.’”® 


6Pittsburgh Courier, 16 Feb. 1946. 











The Young Negro Worker in Washington, D. C. 


Pau Munpy 
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INTRODUCTION 


How the Negro fares in Washing- 
ton, D. C., has been rather compre- 
hensively treated in the recently pub- 
lished Segregation in Washington. 
Inevitably, in such a report, certain 
aspects of the subject have not been 
covered. The condition of the young 
Negro worker in Washington, for in- 
stance, has not been accorded full at- 
tention. This article is a digest of the 
writer’s thesis® concerning the young 
Negro male’s job opportunities in the 
Capital, so it serves to fill in that par- 
ticular gap in the race relations sur- 
vey. 

The employment problem for youth 
is almost always a critical one. The 
teen-age boy starts out with the dis- 
advantages of inexperience and in- 
sufficient training. When the young 
job-seeker in the Nation’s Capital is 
a Negro, the problem is considerably 
more difficult, for whole areas of 
work open to the white boy are closed 
to him. Inexperience, lack of train- 
ing, and color become even more seri- 
ous handicaps if the Negro boy does 
not finish his high school course. It 
is to this boy that we shall give our 
attention. 

The impact of withdrawals from 
school on the Negro population in 


1The National Committee on Segregation 
in the Nation’s Capital (Chicago, 1948). 

2Written as a Master’s thesis in the De- 
partment of Sociology at The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America (June, 1948), the study 
is titled ‘‘ Vocational Opportunities in Wash- 
ington, D. C., for Negro Boys Who Do Not 
Complete High School.’’ The thesis is 
available at the Catholic University library. 
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Washington was pointed up by the 
1940 Census. At that time, eight in 
ten whites sixteen and seventeen 
years of age were attending school, 
whereas only six in ten Negroes of 
that age group were in classes. In 
percentages the figures were 82.1 for 
white boys and 61.5 for Negro boys; 
82.7 for white girls and 62.2 for Ne- 
gro girls.* 

In this study, a Negro boy is defined 
as one who is between fifteen and 
eighteen years old, and has passed 
his fifteenth birthday anniversary but 
has not attained his eighteenth. He 
is the boy who, according to the law 
governing the employment of minors 
in the District of Columbia, is eligible 
to leave school and work at a regular 
full-time job. 

This study has grown directly 
from the reality of the problem ex- 
perienced at Fides House, a small 
settlement house in one of Washing- 
ton’s blighted sections.* Here it has 
been observed that the Negro adoles- 
cent usually leaves school as soon as 
the compulsory education law of the 
District permits, i.e., when the adoles- 
cent reaches the age of sixteen or 
completes eight grades of school, 
whichever status is attained first. In 
the Fides-House area, leaving school 


3U. S. Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth 
Census of the U. 8., 1940. Population, Vol. 
II, Part I (Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1943), p. 960. 

4For a description of this area, see Mary 
Elizabeth Walsh, ‘‘Cultural Disorganization 
of the Negro Family in an Area of Eco- 
nomic Blight,’’ American Catholic Socio- 
logical Review, 7:36-106, Je 1946. 
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to work happens more frequently 
among boys than girls. The culture 
of the Negro family brings heavy 
pressure to bear on the adolescent boy 
to ‘‘get out and get a job.’’ He is ex- 
pected to support himself and to help 
support the family, if possible. The 
boy of today is the young man of five 
years from now, the young man who 
will want to marry and rear a 
family in something better than the 
poverty that he has known. The Ne- 
gro boy in Washington would deserve 
study in any circumstances; his pres- 
ent condition demands it. He is a 
marginal youth, caught in the clash 
of two cultures, neither of which he 
can call his own. 

Washington’s young Negroes are 
beset by a multitude of conflicts—so- 
cial, psychological, and economic. 
These boys are bewildered by one tre- 
mendous fact: their skin is black or 
brown, for which they are segregated 
from the main activity of white life. 
They are young and restless. Their 
parents are often separated from 
them by something more intangible 
than age but just as real: a way of 
life. The parents hold to much of 
the rural life and its customs in 
which many of them were nourished 
in the South; the youth are trying to 
fit into a city culture that is dry, dis- 
torted, resisting. And so the Negro 
enters the working world of Wash- 
ington. 


ReguLAR Work PERMITS 


In the Department of School At- 
tendance and Work Permits, the is- 
suance of work permits is effected and 
full records are kept. These records 
from September 1945 through April 
1947 were used in making this survey 
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of job opportunities. This dated the 
beginning of the study to coincide 
with the end of World War II, thus 
avoiding the abnormal patterns of 
wartime employment while at the 
same time registering the transitional 
and ‘‘normal’’ patterns. During 
these twenty months, 2,897 regular 
work permits were issued to Negro 
boys. Of these, 99 per cent were for 
non-graduates. 

The boys fifteen through seventeen 
years of age to whom regular work 
permits are issued are actively in the 
labor market. These boys may hold 
full-time jobs, working eight hours 
a day, five days a week. School for 
the majority of them is over; they 
are the young workers. 

Permits are issued after a job has 
been secured. Thus, they are evi- 
dences of actual jobs, not hopes of 
employment; they delineate areas 
where Negro boys have been employed 
in the past. 


BusINneEss FIELDS 


Although the permits on which 
this study is based were issued for 
work in hundreds of different stores, 
businesses, and industries in Wash- 
ington, these many differing commer- 
cial enterprises were reduced to 
twenty-five main business fields. 
Among these fields, the permits were 
distributed as shown in Table I. 


Jos TITLES 


Even more important and relevant 
is the breakdown of work permits by 
job title. It was found that there was 
a heavy concentration of opportu- 
nities in six occupations: messenger, 
helper, porter, bus boy, dishwasher, 
and stock boy. 
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TABLE I 
DISTRIBUTION OF WORK PERMITS TO NEGRO 
Boys (15-17 Years OLD) IN WASHINGTON, 
D.C, (SEPTEMBER 1945-APRIL 1947), 
By Business FIELDS 








Percentage 


Permits 


Business Fields 





1. Automotive Services 
2. Beverages, Foods 

3. Building Trades 
2 

5 


i) 


VIS WOR SDOW OWN WHEN HEN QROM, me 


4, Communications 

5. Dental Supplies 

. Florists aeecisiee 

7. Government# 

8. Hospitals 

9. Hotels, ete 

10. Laundries, Cleaners 

11. Manufacturing 

12. Newspapers —......._.... 

13. Offices, Agencies, etc. 
14. Office Supplies, ete. -.—... 
15. Optical Supplies _—....____ 
16. Photographers 

17. Printers, Engravers, etc. 96 
18. Recreation, Amusements 68 
19. Restaurants -............._... 445 
20. Special Services (Barber, 
Shoe Repair, Valet and 
RMNOE TID) © ascisccceiessnnces 


PW PWNHM DDH ROO OWHWoS 


~ 


36 
53 
376 


21. 


22. 


23. 


Stores, Clothing : 

“  , Department -.. 
mae 
70 
59 
29 


|! 
24. , Grocery — 
25. " —, Other 

26. Miscellaneous —........__. 


Total ee 


aThis is not a true reflection of job opportuni- 
ties in Government, since governmental agencies 
are not subject to the law requiring work permits 
for minors. A few agencies make it a practice 
to obtain the permits, however. 





Messenger permits numbered 1,078, 
which accounted for one in every 
three jobs. By far, this was the most 
easily secured job for the young Ne- 
gro worker. Telegraphic agencies 
hired 774 of these messengers. 

In the next category of ‘‘helper’’ 
(a most unsatisfactory designation), 
there were 550 permits in twenty 
business fields. Most of these (248) 
were issued for work in restaurants. 

Next in rank was porter, with 373 


permits. Drug stores hired 201 of 
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these, and department stores hired 
41. 

For the fourth-ranking job of bus 
boy, 197 permits were approved. 
About three-fourths of these (148) 
were for restaurant work; hotels, de- 
partment and drug stores employed 
the others. 

Dishwasher permits ran up a total 
of 177. Department stores, strangely 
enough, hired 117 of this group. 

In sixth place was stock boy, hay- 
ing 172 permits in eight business 
fields. Department stores led in de- 
mand with 129 placements. 

The figures show that these six job 
titles were responsible for 2,547 of the 
2,897 permit, or almost 90 per cent of 
the total. No other job title had as 
many as 50 listings. 

Only the indefinite title of ‘‘help- 
er’’ among these six job titles offers 
any difficulty in classifying them ac- 
cording to skill. We can be certain 
that the jobs of messenger, porter, 
bus boy, dishwasher, and stock boy 
require no particular technical skill 
—at most, the ability to read and 
write. Most important, however, is 
the fact that these are dead-end jobs. 
Removing the title of helper from 
the totals, then, 1,997 permits of 2,347 
(85 per cent) were for these five un- 
skilled jobs. 

Approximately one hundred other 
job titles make up the 350 permits 
not covered by the five unskilled jobs 
just mentioned. <A study of these 
miscellaneous job titles shows that at 
least 90 per cent of them are for 
dead-end, unskilled work—a kind of 
work requiring no previous technical 
training and leading to nothing. The 
writer’s count shows 31 jobs that 
might demand training. 
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Of the 2,347 specific job title per- 
mits remaining when the helper per- 
mits are removed, it can be stated as 
a certainty that more than 2,300 of 
them cover dead-end jobs. And 
while it is conjectural to state the 
ratio for the helper category, it seems 
reasonable to conclude, after study- 
ing the helper permits, that a sub- 
stantial majority of these jobs would 
also hold little promise of advance- 
ment. 

There were relatively few oppor- 
tunities for the young Negro to use 
any mechanical skills that he might 
have learned in school in the jobs 
open to him. There were few hopes 
to build for the future. He could run 
errands or carry messages on a bicy- 
cle; he could push a broom or scrub 
soiled floors; he could move boxes 
from one part of a store to another; 
he could carry loaded trays; he could 
wash dirty dishes in steaming kitch- 
ens. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


We have seen that the job title 
data present a pattern of sharp con- 
trasts—a pattern of relatively many 
unpromising jobs and few jobs lead- 
ing to interesting and rewarding work 
in the years ahead. The Negro boy 
in Washington can be easily a lackey, 
hardly a learner, in the jobs open to 
him. His age would seem to be his 
main qualification: he is too young to 
object to his range of work-opportuni- 
ties; in a short time, he will be re- 
placed by another young, less experi- 
enced boy. Let us now turn our at- 
tention to that part of the school sys- 
tem devoted to his special technical 
and mechanical training: the voca- 
tional school. Here we may assume 


that the vast expenditure of money 
and time produces results in the form 
of more skilled jobs for the boys it 
trains. Such a program must ulti- 
mately be judged, in some degree, on 
its results. 

In Washington’s school system, one 
school, Phelps Vocational, is ex- 
clusively concerned with the manual 
training of Negro boys. The subjects 
taught there are: (1) agriculture and 
floriculture, (2) aircraft engine 
mechanics, (3) auto mechanics, (4) 
bricklaying and masonry, (5) ear- 
pentry and cabinet-making, (6) drait- 
ing, (7) electricity, (8) machine 
shop, (9) painting, (10) plumbing, 
(11) printing, (12) sheet metal work, 
(13) shoe repairing. Phelps is now 
a four-year high school, although dur- 
ing the war it accepted students from 
as low as the seventh grade level. 

In order to test the success of the 
vocational school in terms of jobs se- 
cured by its former students, a sample 
of five months was taken. In this 
sample, 89 permits were approved for 
former Phelps boys. Of the 89 per- 
mits, the job titles listed 39 messen- 
gers, 11 porters, 6 dishwashers, and 
4 bus boys. These four jobs, with a 
total of 60 in 89 permits, typify the 
menial, undesirable jobs making up 
the bulk of their opportunities. <A 
higher percentage of Phelps boys, 
given some skilled training, went into 
these four menial jobs than the per- 
centage of boys from the regular high 
schools. Only nine permits could be 
considered as having any relevance 
to a vocational training program. 
The other 80 permits were for jobs 
able to be filled by any boy without 
vocational training. 

Not one of these boys finished 
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Phelps. In not having completed 
their high school course, these boys 
are typical of the Phelps school. It 
is common to leave Phelps partially 
trained; it is uncommon to be gradu- 
ated. The Statistical Report of the 
Public Schools of the District of 
Columbia, 1945-1946, on page eleven 
shows that Armstrong High School 
had 300 graduates; Cardozo, 311 
graduates; Dunbar, 285 graduates; 
Phelps, 3 graduates. Although the 
average student body of the other 
school was between four and _ five 
times that of Phelps, the other schools 
turned out an average of one hundred 
times as many graduates. (In the fol- 
lowing school year, Phelps had 15 
graduates, for an average of nine 
graduates a year in 1946 and 1947.) 

Apparently, the facilities of Phelps 
are not being fully utilized by the 
overwhelming majority of boys who 
enroll there. It seems to be little 
more than a stopping-off place. Nor 
does it enable its young ex-students 
to secure jobs for which it ostensibly 
aims to prepare them. What of the 
curriculum? What relevance does it 
have to job opportunities and the 
rapid turnover of its student body? 
School authorities must answer the 
question of whether it is aimed to 
help nine graduates a year or the 
hundreds who come for brief stays. 
Why do those hundreds at Phelps 
stay so briefly? 

According to some people in the 
school system, one of the main difficul- 
ties facing those who direct Phelps is 
the common practice of sending the 
problem boys to the vocational high 
school. It is common knowledge, it 
is said, that Phelps is considered to 
be a scholastic dumping ground. This, 


then, is reportedly the type of selec- 
tivity at work in assigning boys to 
learn a trade. Such a procedure stig- 
matizes boy and school. Motivation 
for best efforts and continued train- 
ing can scarcely succeed in such cir- 
cumstances, with the consequent 
waste of time and finances. 


PLACEMENT AND JOBS 


Job placement is the most crucial 
aspect of employment, for it is the 
sine qua non of employment. Many 
job openings are of little value to the 
boy who doesn’t know of them, and 
they have genuine importance to him 
only if he is one of the people who 
fill the openings. 

To assist the students of its schools 
to chart their future and to obtain 
jobs, the Department of Education 
in Washington has set up a Guidance 
and Placement section. In addition 
to its main office, Guidance and Place- 
ment has counselors functioning in 
the junior and senior high schools. 
In the main office, Guidance and 
Placement operates on a supervisory 
and planning level; but in the schools, 
the school principal operates almost 
autonomously in respect to counsel- 
ing and placement. Handicaps of in- 
sufficient personnel, clerical assist- 
ance, and funds must be kept in mind 
in any evaluation of the work done 
by this department. 

Are Washington’s young men 
guided from the schools into the first 
job, or is the procedure of job-finding 
much more haphazard than that? 
What is the réle of the agencies of the 
school assigned to this important 
area? How successful are those agen- 
cies in directing their charges into 
employment opportunities ? 
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No comprehensive answer for the 
whole period of this study can be 
made. Fortunately, however, school 
officials took steps to answer these 
questions for part of this time. In 
December 1946 a systematic effort 
was begun to trace the source or 
‘‘Jead’’ of each job. Im all, 192 
minors were asked how they learned 
of their jobs when they were given 
their work permits. The agencies of 
the school system were credited with 
eight jobs in the 192 total, which 
would be slightly more than 4 per 
cent. Ninety-six per cent of these Ne- 
gro boys secured their jobs, they 
stated, from other sources: advertise- 
ments, 51.0 per cent; individual ef- 
fort, 37.5 per cent; friends, 5.2 per 
cent; relatives, 2.1 per cent. Sur- 
prisingly, the U. S. Employment 
Service is not credited with a single 
placement. 

What is the reason for this showing 
of Guidance and Placement? The 
foremost reason is simply that the 
agency had no official interest in about 
three-fourths of the boys in this 
sample. Only 41 of 192 boys secur- 
ing permits were attending school; 
the other 151 were not. Of those 
boys for whom they were officially re- 
sponsible, the agency placed slightly 
less than 20 per cent; the other 80 per 
cent found jobs independently of 
school help. This neglect of the youth 
who drops out of school has been 
very well described in these words: 

The failure to provide counseling to stu- 
dents who drop out before graduation is a 
serious gap. Studies of such students show 
that they tend to be less well equipped than 


the average, and the very fact of the drop- 
out is, in itself, an indication of some per- 


sonal or family problem in which good 
counseling. might be of very great service.® 


In interviews with officials of Guid- 
ance and Placement, it was learned 
that, in regard to employers, no 
record of praise or complaint is kept; 
there is no plan for improving prep- 
aration for a specific job or specific 
employer with high demand for 
workers. In respect to youth, no an- 
alysis of working conditions is made 
in jobs with inordinately high turn- 
over; no salary surveys have been 
made; no contact is made with pupils 
who have left school; no interests and 
attitudes tests are used for placement. 

The agency officials stated that no 
geographical or census tract studies of 
jobs had been made, but that neigh- 
borhood analyses had been made at 
some schools. Job leads are discov- 
ered by ‘‘going out in the field’’ or 
‘‘having people call the office.’’ 
Monthly and yearly surveys of past 
placements are made. No particular 
steps have been taken to meet the 
problem of those leaving school. 
There is no specialized system of fil- 
ing; the regular school alphabet sys- 
tem is used. No study of work per- 
mits has been made by the Depart- 
ment. 

A questionnaire distributed to 
seniors about to be graduated in June 
1947 asked the boys which of the fol- 
lowing jobs ‘‘you would accept tem- 
porarily if you were unable to se- 
eure the kind of work you prefer’’: 
fountain work, bus boy, cutting grass 
by the hour, washing windows, kitch- 


5¢‘Report of the Social Survey: Voca- 
tional Adjustment’’ (The Council of Social 
Agencies of the District of Columbia and 
Vicinity, December, 1946), Part II-C, p. 
26. (Mimeographed.) 
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en helper, stock clerk, jumper on de- 
livery truck, gas station attendant, 
self-service grocery clerk (perma- 
nent), messenger, farm work. 

Let it be remembered that there 
was nothing resembling a depression 
in Washington in June 1947. The 
jobs suggested in the foregoing ques- 
tionnaire are surprising; farm work 
in the city of Washington is truly a 
bewildering suggestion. That the 
Guidance and Placement division 
should even suggest such jobs as cut- 
ting grass or window washing for 
high school graduates is a confession 
of despair. Nevertheless, the ques- 
tionnaire must be indicative of the 
actual job situation for Negro boys 
who were graduated by the city 
schools of Washington in June 1947. 
If this is the case, what must be the 
cumulative social, economic, and per- 
sonal loss every year in Washington 
in regard to these young men who are 
schooled for twelve years—for the op- 
portunity to wash windows or to cut 
grass by the hour? 

Certainly one bright spot in the 
guidance picture is the Distributive 
Education program which is opera- 
tive at Cardozo High School. As an 
extension of their business training 
at Cardozo, some students do part- 
time work during the school year at 
various cooperating business places. 
In 1947, twenty-five business places 
used students in this program of on- 
the-job training. Necessarily, the pro- 
gram is a limited one. 


NeEGRO-WHITE PATTERNS 


In this concluding section, we shall 
summarize the important items bear- 
ing on the color differential that gives 
meaning to this study. It was stated 


at the outset that in treating of Ne- 
gro boys, we were making a legitimate 
distinction: what is true of job op- 
portunities for Negro boys in Wash- 
ington is not true for all boys. This 
summary should fully vindicate that 
statement. 

In July 1947, the Bureau of the 
Census released a population esti- 
mate of the Washington Metropoli- 
tan District for April 1947.° ‘‘Met- 
ropolitan District’’ includes the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and its environs. 
This estimate placed the population 
at 1,205,220. Of this number, Ne- 
groes were estimated to total 285,988 
(24 per cent). The concentration of 
Negroes in the city itself indicates 
that here Negroes make up about 30 
per cent of the population. 

At the younger ages, the Negro 
percentage is even higher. Wash- 
ington has the lowest white replace- 
ment ratio (52.3) in the United 
States for cities of 250,000 and over. 
The population of the Public Schools 
of the District of Columbia on May 8, 
1947, was comprised of 90,764 stu- 
dents, of whom 50,061 (55.2 per cent) 
were white and 40,703 (44.8 per cent) 
were Negroes. In parochial and pri- 
vate schools, predominantly white, are 
thousands of other students who 
would reduce the Negro percentage ; 
nevertheless, the percentage of Negro 
youth is still higher than the general 
Negro average. When boys in pub- 
lie junior and senior high schools are 
compared on May 8, 1947, the statis- 
tics disclose that 37 per cent of the 
enrollment was made up of Negroes, 


6Current Population Reports: Popula- 
tion Characteristics of the Washington, D. 
C., Metropolitan District: April 1947. 
Series P-21, No. 1, p. 5. 
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despite the fact that more Negro boys 
drop out of school. It seems that one 
might estimate conservatively that Ne- 
groes make up 35 per cent of the 
male population between fifteen and 
eighteen years of age in Washington. 

A comparison of the number of 
work permits issued to sixteen and 
seventeen year old boys over a period 
of sixteen months (January 1946 
through April 1947) shows that of 
7,424 permits 1,847 (25 per cent) 
went to Negroes, despite the fact that 
Negroes in that age group comprised 
about 35 per cent of the population 
and despite the further fact that their 
heavier withdrawals from school in- 
dicates that they made up more than 
35 per cent of the job-seekers. Dur- 
ing one four-month period (May- 
August 1946) the permits for Negro 
boys dropped to a low of 20.5 per 
cent. For no period did they reach 
as high as 30 per cent. Summer jobs 
were much more open to white boys 
than to Negro boys. Permits for Ne- 
gro boys rose from 138 in May to 165 
in June; white boys obtained 339 per- 
mits in May and 787 in June. Here 
again is unanswerable evidence of the 
importance of the qualification of 
skin color to the Washington em- 
ployer. 

That is what happens in regard to 
legal employment. What happens in 
respect to those employers who vio- 
late the law in employing minors by 
working the minors too long or after 
hours, by assigning them to work 
deemed too hazardous, ete.? In the 
period covered by this survey, the 
three inspectors of the Department of 
School Attendance and Work Per- 
mits list violations in the employment 
of 697 boys. In this instance, 380 


Negro boys (or 55 per cent of the to- 
tal) were working under conditions 
forbidden by law. The record bears 
out the observation of an inspector 
that employers tend to be much more 
careless about the demands of the 
child labor law when the young 
worker is a Negro. This inspector 
quoted a white owner who was 
charged with employing thirteen and 
fourteen year old Negroes as pinboys 
in a bowling alley and working them 
until midnight and later: ‘‘But all 
I’ve got working that late is nigger 
kids. I don’t know what the excite- 
ment is about. I don’t have a single 
white kid doing that.’’ 

And yet the real story of Negro- 
white patterns of unemployment for 
youth is not to be learned in these 
statistics of total permits or illegal 
employment, vital as those facets are. 
The clearest details are to be seen 
only in the comparison of the kinds 
of jobs open to Negro and white boys. 
To make that comparison, a sample 
of permits issued to white boys was 
taken. This sample was drawn from 
each of the twenty months covered for 
Negro boys. It includes all regular 
permits issued to white boys for the 
first five days on which permits were 
issued each month. In all, the sample 
covered 1,787 permits for white boys. 
It will be remembered that for Negro 
boys the total number of permits is- 
sued was 2,897. 

Let us first consider those jobs 
which were most commonly filled by 
Negro boys. Messenger permits were 
filed by one in three Negro boys and 
one in seven white boys. The indefi- 
nitely titled ‘‘helper’’ permits went to 
one in five Negroes, one in ten whites. 
One in eight Negro boys received a 
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permit to work as a porter; one in 
over three hundred white boys be- 
came a porter. For the job of bus 
boy, one in sixteen Negroes received 
a permit; only one white boy in the 
whole sample of 1,787 white boy per- 
mits took this job. Again, one in 
sixteen Negroes found employment 
as a dishwasher; not a single white 
boy among the 1,787 was reduced to 
accepting this disagreeable job. Stock 
boy permits were fairly evenly di- 
vided as one in sixteen Negro boys, 
one in twelve white boys, took this 
job. 

Equally interesting and meaning- 
ful are the jobs most commonly filled 
by white boys. Here again the ten- 
dency to favor one color is in strong 
evidence. The occupation most com- 
monly filled by young white workers 
was that of clerk, since one in three 
boys received this type of permit; 
among colored youth, however, one in 
one hundred was a clerk. Although 
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only one permit was issued to Ne- 
groes for each of the jobs of usher, 
stuffer (in newspaper work), and 
salesman so that only one Negro boy 
in one thousand received those jobs, 
one in sixteen permits covered those 
occupations among white boys. The 
color line was also drawn in other oc- 
cupations that tended to offer a more 
pleasing and rewarding kind of work. 
For a job breakdown by selected oc- 
eupations and race, see Table IT. 

Additional enlightenment is to be 
had through a consideration of the 
hiring practices of specific employers. 
Let us briefly study the record of a 
newspaper, a department store, and 
a governmental agency. 

The newspaper is one that, with 
consistent vehemence, proclaims its 
opposition to discrimination against 
Negroes in Washington particularly 
and in the country generally. In the 
period covered by the sample of per- 
mits for white boys and total permits 


TABLE II 


Work Permits IssuepD To Negro AND WHITE" 


Boys (15-17 Years OLD) IN WASHINGTON, 


D. C. (SEPTEMBER 1945-ApRIL 1947), By SELECTED TITLES OF JOBS 





Work Permits 


























Negro White" 

Six Selected Oceunations* Number Percentage” Number Pereentage* 
Messenger 1L,Ous 37.2 249 13.9 
Helper 550 19.0 176 9.8 
Porter 373 12.9 5 0.3 
Bus Boy 197 6.8 1 0.1 
Dishwasher a7 6.1 
Stock Boy 172 5.9 155 8.7 

Other Selected Oceunations 
Clerk 31 Lil 581 32.5 
Usher L 0.03 150 8.4 
Stuffer (Newspaper) 1 0.03 101 5.7 
Salesman ] 0.03 43 2.4 
Collector (in Dept. Store) 3 0.1 39 2.2 
Apprentice 1] 0.4 30 i? 

*Sample drawn from first five days on which permits were issued each month. 

bNegro percentage based on total of 2,897 permits. 

¢White percentage based on sample of 1,787 permits. 


“These are occupations of Negro concentration, as disclosed by job title data. 
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for Negro boys, this newspaper hired 
white boys to fill the jobs of junior 
clerk, copy boy, stock boy, and mes- 
senger. Of these jobs, only that of 
messenger was filled by a Negro. 
Other job titles of Negro boys em- 
ployed by the newspaper were: car- 
rier, helper, ‘‘ District Manager,’’ and 
porter. 

The department store is notable for 
hiring many Negro boys to fill the 
disagreeable job of dishwasher. In 
twenty months, this department store 
employed 111 Negro boys: 108 dish- 
washers, 2 bus boys, 1 stock boy. In 
the sample of white boys, 81 permits 
were issued for work in this store as 
follows: 31 bundle collectors, 21 stock 
boys, 11 salesmen, 11 truckers, 3 mes- 
sengers, 2 dry cleaning helpers, and 2 
undesignated helpers. 

In the governmental agency, there 
was obviously a great need for clerks 
in the summer of 1946, since there 
was a flurry of permits approved for 
this agency. (Although the Govern- 
ment is not required to obtain work 
permits for minors, this agency was 
of those that secured them.) For ex- 
ample, in the June sample for white 
boys (the sample drawn from the first 
five days on which permits were is- 
sued), there were 14 permits ap- 
proved for clerks in this agency. Not 
a single Negro boy was hired by this 
agency during the entire month of 


June—or, in fact, during the rest of 
the summer—although white boys 
continued to be hired, 

These three examples are Washing- 
ton in miniature. They are typical of 
what happens every day. They de- 
fine the social situation that confronts 
the Negro youth looking for work. 
They tell the story briefly, trenchant- 
ly. From the evidence of what has 
gone before, we can be certain that 
color is of transcendent importance 
on the employment scene for the 
youth of Washington. Intelligence, 
ambition, talent, perseverance, accom- 
plishment—all these are of secondary 
importance. 

In the Nation’s Capital of Wash- 
ington, no elaborate pronouncements 
set forth the doctrine of racial su- 
periority among male adolescents. No 
official teaching directly proclaims the 
essential inferiority of Negro boys. 
Yet racism applied to youth in Wash- 
ington is a fact. The young Negro is 
trapped in the tight shackle of his 
skin and chained by the attitudes of 
the majority of his white neighbors- 
in-name. The institutions and cus- 
toms, under the guise of denying him 
social equality, negate the Negro 
boy’s most basic human rights. 

Discrimination is his daily banquet. 
Segregation is his bed. Injustice is 
his home. 





The Problems of Financing Private Negro Colleges* 


W. J. Trent, Jr. 


Executive Director, United Negro College fund, Inc. 


INTRODUCTION 


Basically, the economic problems 
which are confronting the private Ne- 
gro colleges are not at all different 
from those affecting all private col- 
leges, or for that matter, all educa- 
tional institutions. It is simply a 
matter of finding more money to meet 
the increased costs of doing a ecredit- 
able job of training young men and 
women. It is in the ease or difficulty 
of finding ways and means of secur- 
ing adequate financing that the dif- 
ference lay. This differentiates the 
private Negro college from its coun- 
terpart generally and sets the Negro 
private college off from the Negro 
state supported institution. The pri- 
vate Negro colleges have the most 
difficult task of all. They trade in 
the same market places for goods and 
services as do other educational insti- 
tutions and businesses; but they face 
problems as to resources—some in 
common with educational institutions 
generally—and some special. 


1. The cost of goods and services 
have increased precipitously 
within the past eight years. An 
estimate of this increase would 
be about 65 per cent. 

2. The financial requirements for 
accreditation have properly 
been moved upward. 

3. The clientele served by these 
colleges is concentrated pri- 


*Address delivered before the Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools for Ne- 
groes, at Wilmington, N. C., on Thursday, 
December 9, 1948. 


marily in the low income groups. 
This placed an effective ceiling 
on tuition charges unless sub- 
stantial funds could be found 
for scholarships. The alterna- 
tive, of course, being a greater 
restriction on educational op- 
portunity, which would not be 
in keeping with the democratic 
tradition, 

4. A vast shift in holdings and in- 
come brought about by a radical 
change in the country’s tax 
structure. This has occasioned 
to some degree a decline in the 
interest of philanthropy in Ne- 
gro education. 

5. The inability of private Negro 
colleges, in common with the 
majority of private colleges, to 
raise substantial sums for en- 
dowment purposes. And a com- 
panion problem, the decline in 
the rate of earnings on invested 
funds. 

The present analysis of the financ- 
ing of the private Negro college, the 
problems and the proposed solutions, 
requires a review of the more recent 
trends in sources of income. We are 
all too familiar with the cost side of 
the picture and it is fairly general. 


Previous Sources oF INCOME 


The private Negro colleges have de- 
pended for their support on tuitions 
and fees, endowment income, miscel- 
laneous gifts and annually recurring 
grants from church boards or other 
religious educational bodies. What 
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happened to these in the years prior 
to 1943-44 is of importance to the 
look into the future. 

Tuition and Fees.—Because of the 
low average family income among Ne- 
groes in the South, whence 90 per 
cent of the students of the private col- 
leges are drawn, the colleges were re- 
luctant to increase their fees. In nu- 
merous instances, however, fees were 
somewhat below what students were 
able to pay. In the year 1939-40, for 
instance, the median charge for tui- 
tion and fees in 13 private Negro col- 
leges (according to Caliver) was $78. 
During the war years, as enrollment 
declined, students fees tended to stay 
low. 

Recurring Grants From Supporting 
Boards.—At this point it is important 
to make a certain differentiation 
among private colleges. The great 
majority of the private Negro colleges 
are church related and receive funds 
annually from church boards or 
churches for current operations. 
There are others, however, that are 
independent of any church connec- 
tions, or nearly so, and thus they re- 
ceive no recurring grants from any 
outside body. In this respect, the 
church related colleges are in a rela- 
tively better position, since they can 
rely for some support from a regular 
constituency. 

There have been some important 
shifts in the support given Negro col- 
leges by churches or church boards. 

The Baptist Home Mission Society 
of the Northern Baptist Church at 
one time was a great influence in the 
developing and maintenance of a 
number of Baptist colleges. Within 
recent years, however, this support 
has declined almost to the vanishing 


point. As a result, these colleges have 
been required to cultivate regular 
support in other directions. The Ne- 
ero Baptists, in several instances, 
have stepped into the picture and 
their support is growing. In addition, 
there has been some minor move by 
the Southern Baptist Church to offer 
some financial help. 

There was a marked increase in the 
support that other Negro churches are 
giving to their own institutions. This 
is particularly true of the A.M.E. 
Zion Church, the A.M.E. Church and 
in some respects, the C.M.E. Church. 
This is a highly significant develop- 
ment because for a long time there 
was not too great an awareness 
on the part of the Negro church as to 
the amount of money required to do 
an effective job of running a college. 

The annual appropriations from 
the Methodist Church to its colleges 
have been inereasing as have the 
grants from the American Missionary 
Association. By and large these in- 
creases, prior to 1943, were not spec- 
tacular and tended to lag behind the 
increasing cost levels. 

In general, however, the support 
from church boards showed a tenden- 
ey to move upward, but neither fast 
nor far enough to close the gap that 
was gradually widening between tui- 
tion and fees and endowment income 
and the increased educational costs. 

Endowment Income.—During the 
decade prior to 1943-44, significant 
shifts were taking place in the hold- 
ings and net earnings of the wealthier 
citizens. The tax structure was great- 
ly modified and the Federal govern- 
ment moved into areas of social legis- 
lation that required greatly increased 
revenues, The progressive income tax 
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limited severely the possibility of ac- 
ecumulating vast fortunes such as 
those in former years. As a result, it 
became more and more difficult to se- 
eure sizable contributions either for 
endowment or for current operation. 
The only spectacular success attained 
in this field was the joint Hampton- 
Tuskegee endowment campaign of 
some twenty years ago. Since that 
time, there has been some slow in- 
crease in the formation of endowment 
capital. 

At the same time that real difficul- 
ties were being encountered in secur- 
ing endowment funds, there was a de- 
cline in the rate of return on these 
funds. According to Seymour Harris, 
of Harvard University, the average 
return of 45. institutions fell from 
5.16 per cent in 1926-32 to 4.12 per 
cent in 1942-43. It is safe that at the 
present time the earnings are hover- 
ing near or below 4 per cent. 

Gifts——Miscellaneous gifts for cur- 
rent purposes from philanthropists 
and foundations have never, contrary 
to popular opinion, played a signifi- 
cant role in the financing of the cur- 
rent operations of the private Negro 
colleges. Sizable contributions were, 
in general, concentrated in the larger 
and better known of the Negro col- 
leges, or they were made for capital 
purposes such as buildings and en- 
dowments, The overwhelming major- 
ity of the private colleges received lit- 
tle from this source and the amount 
that they did receive was made up of 
small gifts which were secured by 
field agents in the North and East. 
Even so, this source of contributions 
had all but dried up by 1943-44, In 
addition, the cost of acquisition had 
s0 increased that the net funds were 
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even smaller than would appear on 
the surface. 


A New ApprROACH TO THE PROBLEM 


This was the situation at the time 
that the U. S. Office of Education 
published its survey of Higher Edu- 
cation Among Negroes in 1943: 

1. Low tuition fees from a greatly 
reduced student body. 

A minor upward movement in 

the annually-recurring grants 

from church boards, 

3. A decline in earnings on invest- 
ed funds and a general inability 
to increase the invested funds. 

4. A drastic decline in income 
from gifts, especially in the case 
of the larger private colleges. 
There had been a reduction of 
50 per cent between 1924 and 
1943. 

5. A rapid increase in costs and 
an increased competition for 
services from relatively better 
financed state colleges. 

The conclusion reached by the 
study of the Office of Education was 
as follows: 


bo 


The data presented . . . lead to the obvi- 
ous conclusion that most of the institutions 
included in the present study are in serious 
need of increased revenue; and even those 
institutions which appear statistically to 
have adequate resources need increased 
funds in order to effect improvements in 
their respective programs. The income of 
some of the institutions in question is so 
meager that there is serious question wheth- 
er they should attempt to continue to oper- 
ate their present programs without a decid- 
ed increase in revenue. 


At this point, two aspects of the 
problem were set forth: how the col- 
leges might increase their income by 
means of economies effected in the 
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existing organization; and the possi- 
bilities of increasing income from 
present sources or new sources, Of 
the latter, two possibilities mentioned 
are important to this discussion: 

1. The possibility of increasing in- 
come from philanthropic foun- 
dations. 

9. The possibility of increasing in- 
come from miscellaneous gifts. 

These were the two possibilities to 
which the presidents of a group of 
private Negro colleges addressed 
themselves. 

Early in 1943, the presidents of ten 
private Negro colleges were invited 
by President F. D. Patterson, of Tus- 
kegee Institute, to join in a series of 
discussions concerning the future of 
the private Negro college and the pos- 
sibilities of joint fund-raising pro- 
grams as a way out of a critical situa- 
tion. 

The idea of the joint fund-raising 
campaign had been presented by 
President Patterson in a column in 
the Pittsburgh Courier and had re- 
ceived unusual support from many 
quarters. The purposes of a national 
cooperative fund-raising program 
would be: 

1. To reacquaint the American 
public with the significant work 
that was being done at these 
private colleges in helping to 
raise the educational level of a 
people. 

To raise funds together from a 

large number of donors who 

would give modest sums annual- 

ly to maintain these institutions. 

3. To reduce the average cost of 
acquiring funds. 

Out of the meeting of fourteen 


presidents in April 1948, came the ba- 


i) 


sic program of the United Negro Col- 
lege Fund, an ‘‘educational commu- 
nity chest.’’ Later in 19438, other 
meetings were held and by the Spring 
of 1944, when the first campaign was 
launched, 27 private accredited Ne- 
gro colleges were members of the 
United Negro College Fund. At pres- 
ent there are 31 member colleges. 

The purpose of the Fund as set out 
in the Charter is as follows: 


Conducting solicitations and campaigns 
for securing donations, bequests, devises and 


gifts for the benefit and aid of colleges and 
similar institutions of higher learning, lo- 


cated or operating within the United States, 
its territories, possessions or dependencies, 


the educational facilities and services of 


which are predominantly offered to and 


availed of by members of the Negro peo- 
Was. 


Four basic policy decisions were 
made early by the member institu- 
tions. These decisions were concerned 
with questions of membership, solici- 
tation by member colleges, distribu- 
tion of net proceeds of campaigns, 
and mutual responsibility of all pres- 
idents for the of the 
paigns. 

Private Negro higher institutions 
were eligible for membership in the 
United Negro College Fund if they 
were rated either four year ‘‘A’’ or 
‘*B”’ colleges by the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools or approved by the regional 
accrediting agency if a particular col- 


success cam- 


lege was not located within the juris- 
diction of the Southern Association. 
Professional schools were required to 
have received the rating of their pro- 
fessional accrediting body. This pol- 
icy has recently been amended and 
institutions in the South, to be eli- 
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gible for membership, must have re- 
ceived the ‘‘A’’ rating from the 
Southern Association. Colleges must 
also be exempt from certain federal 
taxes—taxes affecting gifts and 
erants to aid institutions. Though a 
college meets all the requirements for 
membership, it is important to note, 
it has no right of membership. Elec- 
tion to membership in the Fund rests 
with the Board of Directors of the 
Fund. 

In the matter of solicitation of 
funds by member colleges, it was 
agreed that the United Negro College 
Fund was the single vehicle through 
which funds for current purposes 
would be raised and that member col- 
leges would not be permitted to carry 
on campaigns for current funds at 
any time. Member colleges may, how- 
ever, engage in fund raising activi- 
ties for capital purposes—such as 
buildings and endowments—at cer- 
tain specific times during the year. 
In addition, financial efforts for spe- 
cial projects are generally permitted 
during certain periods, The Fund’s 
policy concerning solicitation however 
does not interfere with church related 
colleges in their endeavors to secure 
additional current funds through con- 
eentrated campaigns within the 
church. 

As would be expected, the question 
of how to distribute the funds among 
the member colleges has been given a 
great deal of attention by the presi- 
dents and other members of the Board 
of Directors. It was necessary to de- 
velop a formula that would take into 
consideration certain objective fac- 
tors. This was highly important in 
order that the Fund would not get 
involved in subjective evaluations. 


The second criterion was that, insofar 
as humanly possible, there should be 
an equitable distribution of funds 
that would meet with the unanimous 
approval of all of the member col- 
leges. Third, it was determined that 
the formula should be simple of de- 
termination— 

The net funds raised in the 1948 
campaign were distributed on the fol- 
lowing basis: 45 per cent divided 
equally; 45 per cent divided on the 
basis of percentages derived from the 
ratio of the five year average income 
from gifts, grants and endowments of 
each member college to the five year 
average income from the same sources 
for all member colleges; and 10 per 
cent of the proceeds to be divided on 
the basis of percentages derived from 
the ratio of the five year average en- 
rollment of each member college of 
the five year average enrollment of all 
member colleges. 

Funds are allocated to member col- 
leges four times a year: January, 
June, October, and November. 

The final decision on policy had to 
do with the mutual responsibility of 
all presidents for the success of the 
campaign. Each president is assigned 
a campaign city and it is his major 
responsibility to help enlist local cam- 
paign leadership, appear before local 
bodies in the interest of the Fund, 
and also call upon special corporate 
and individual prospects. The rou- 
tine work of campaign organization 
is done by local employees under the 
guidance of the national headquarters 
staff. The presidents are thus tied 
into the campaign organization in 
such a way as to make their work most 
effective. They also are made to real- 
ize that a large part of the success of 
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the national campaign will turn on 
how successfully they carry on their 
work in the various campaign com- 
munities. 

The control of the Fund rests with 
the Board of Directors. The presi- 
dents of affiliated colleges are mem- 
bers of the Board. In addition, there 
are twelve lay members or members- 
at-large. They represent the public 
in the deliberations of the Board. 

The United Negro College Fund 
concerns itself with the raising of cur- 
rent funds—not for endowment or 
buildings. Its annual quotas are de- 
signed to cover roughly 10 per cent of 
the educational budgets of the member 
institutions. It was this margin of 
10 per cent that was proving extreme- 
ly difficult to raise through individual 
efforts. 

Campaigns have been carried on in 
certain large cities and the communi- 
ties in which the colleges are located. 
Special committees were organized on 
local and national levels to make ap- 
peals to special groups. Business Cor- 
porations, Labor Unions, Founda- 
tions, Social Organizations and Stu- 
dent Groups were cultivated with ap- 
peals directed at some particular 
phase of their legitimate interest. 

Particular attention was paid to 
the cultivation of alumni since in the 
final analysis this group above all had 
prior interest in seeing to it that the 
institutions where they received their 
training should be maintained and 
Strengthened. In this special field, 
two major developments have taken 
place: (1) The organization of a Na- 
tional Federation of General Alumni 
Associations; (2) The organization of 
local inter-alumni councils in the ma- 
jor campaign cities. The purpose of 


both of these organizations is to stim- 
ulate alumni interest and secure their 
support in the solicitation of funds 
during the annual campaigns. As a 
recognition of the vital importance of 
this phase of the organization, the 
chairman of the General Federation 
of Alumni Associations is a member 
of the Board of Directors of the 
Fund. 


REsuuts ACCOMPLISHED TO DATE 


What have the results been in this 
cooperative program to increase the 
flow of gifts and grants to the mem- 
ber colleges? 

In the first campaign in 1944, with 
27 member colleges, 11,276 contribu- 
tions were received amounting to 
$765,000; 45 per cent came from in- 
dividuals, 30 per cent from corpora- 
tions, and 20 per cent from founda- 
tions. The balance came from labor 
unions and other groups. Campaigns 
were carried on in 33 cities. 

In 1948, 30,000 contributions were 
received amounting to $1,145,000; 46 
per cent came from individuals, 29 
per cent from corporations, 18 per 
cent from foundations, and 7 per cent 
was received from unions and other 
groups. Thus, there has been an in- 
erease of over 50 per cent in the 
amount of money raised between 1944 
and 1948, During the past five years, 
a little less than $5,000,000 has been 
raised. 

One of the most important devel- 
opments has been the increasing sup- 
port received from Negroes—alumni 
and non-alumni. On the basis of the 
best estimates available, the contribu- 
tions by Negroes to the Fund have in- 
creased from approximately $90,000 
in 1944 to $140,000 in 1948. And this, 
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at a time when Negroes generally, in 
their direct support of member col- 
leges through church boards or alum- 
ni capital campaigns, were giving 
substantially more in 1948 than in 
1944. Member colleges of the Fund 
reported that in 1947-48 they received 
over $800,000 from Negroes for cur- 
rent, as well as for special purposes. 
The Fund, which began amid great 
trepidation in 1944, has we believe 
proved its worth to the member col- 
leges and has pioneered in a unique 
field of fund raising. Educational au- 
thorities have now come to the con- 
clusion that if the smaller private col- 
leges are to continue to exist and 
grow, they must come to some sort of 
cooperative fund-raising program 
much like the United Negro College 
Fund. This was one of the findings 
of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education. All of the latest 
articles and publications on the 
financing of higher education have re- 
emphasized this necessity in treating 
of the plight of the private college. 
The presidents of a group of pri- 
vate Negro colleges created the Fund 
as their major instrument to secure 
additional financial support. What 
has this endeavor meant to the col- 
leges? The basic evaluation lay in the 
fact that the overwhelming majority 
of the member colleges have been able 
to close their recent fiscal years with- 
out a deficit in their total operations, 
and in the cases where deficits have 
existed, they have been relatively 
small; in a number of cases the defi- 
cits have been due to the operation of 
auxiliary enterprises. This statement 
must be qualified on two points: 1. 
This does not mean that the private 
Negro colleges have all the money 
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they need to carry out their programs, 
2. Neither does it mean that the Fund 
was solely responsible for the relative- 
ly favorable situation, 

In this connection, it will be valu- 
able to see what was happening to 
other sources of financial support in 
this four-year period. 

1. The recurring grants from 
church boards and _ churches 
moved upward more rapidly. In 
some church related colleges, 
special churchwide activities 
have brought about a substan- 
tial increase in their support. 
Insofar as the Fund is con- 
cerned, it was important that 
there was no disposition on the 
part of church boards to shift 
their responsibility to the 
United Negro College Fund. Re- 
curring grants increased 47 per 
cent between 1944 and 1948. 

2. Endowments of member colleges 
of the Fund have increased 
from $38,000,000 in 1945 to 
$43,000,000 in 1948—about 13 
per cent. Income from endow- 
ment has increased in very 
much the same ratio. On the 
basis of data available to the 
Fund, the income from endow- 
ment to member colleges in- 
creased 13 per cent. Between 
1939-40 and 1947-48 for a group 
of 47 colleges and universities, 
Kersting, Brown & Co. found 
the comparative percentage to 
be 19 per cent. 

There has been a marked in- 
crease in tuitions and fees at all 
member colleges. This has been 
in keeping with the observed 
trend that tuitions and fees 
tend to vary directly with en- 
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rollment. Since 1945, the aver- 
age cost to the student has in- 
creased by 50 per cent. Stu- 
dents are now paying roughly, 
on the average, 50 per cent of 
their educational cost. The ed- 
ucational budgets of 30 of the 
member colleges in 1946-47 was 
approximately $9,500,000. Stu- 
dents paid approximately $4,- 
750,000. This does not include 
Howard University. It is doubt- 
ful if there can be much further 
advance in tuition and fees 
without seriously curtailing the 
opportunities for enrollment in 
these institutions. 

In 1948, then, the current picture is 
something like this: 

1. Costs are up over 65 per cent 

since 1940. 

2. Income from various sources is 
up; and the largest increase is 
in the area of private gifts— 
thus reversing the trend that 
had set in generally. 

Insofar as current operations are 
concerned, the private Negro colleges, 
the majority of which are members of 
the United Negro College Fund, ex- 
pect that by better organization, 
wider cultivation, and increase in geo- 
graphic scope, to secure substantially 
more funds through the United Negro 
College Fund. At the same time, the 
church related colleges are engaged in 
a long-term program of acquainting 
their constituency with the great need 
for more support from that source. 
Private Negro colleges are also en- 
gaged in various campaigns for en- 
dowment funds, although there is lit- 
tle hope that substantial increases will 
be secured in this direction. Here 
again it is realized that if the pro- 


ceeds from the current fund cam- 
paigns through UNCF can be greatly 
increased, the results are the same as 
if endowments had been sharply in- 
creased. On the basis of present re- 
sults and capitalizing the current re- 
turns at 4 per cent, the United Negro 
College Fund has to all intents and 
purposes increased the endowment of 
member colleges by some $25,000,000. 

The problem of increased current 
support for these colleges lay primar- 
ily in the direction of increasing sub- 
stantially the gifts and recurring an- 
nual grants. By moving in this direc- 
tion, they are in keeping with the best 
counsel and advice in the field of 
financing higher education. 

The private colleges have another 
economic problem however, and that 
is securing funds for the expansion of 
their physical plants. Here, the dif- 
ferentiation between the church re- 
lated private colleges and the inde- 
pendent private colleges become perti- 
nent again. Those private colleges 
with strong church connections have 
a constituency that they can turn to 
for capital funds over a period of 
years. It is in this area of the financ- 
ing of plant expansion that private 
colleges may well inquire into the pos- 
sibilities of federal legislation which 
might make possible long term loans 
at exceedingly low rates of interest. 
This is a possible alternative in view 
of the present thinking of federal aid 
to education as set forth by the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion. 

The United Negro College Fund 
has however been indirectly helpful 
in the field of plant financing. Be- 
cause the colleges are now able to lay 
out more funds annually for the 
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maintenance and upkeep of the physi- 
eal plant, the need for drastic peri- 
odie rehabilitation and replacement 
has become less pressing. 

While in this paper the major con- 
cern has been with the economic prob- 
lems confronting the private Negro 
college because of the rapid increase 
in costs at the same time that income 
from resources was increasing at a 
lower rate, there is another phase that 
is coming in for much consideration 
by the member colleges—the most ef- 
fective use of the resources available. 
On numerous occasions recently, the 
heads of private Negro colleges have 
discussed the possibility of coopera- 
tive action in the area of purchasing 
so as to secure goods and materials in 
a more economic manner. Attention 
also is being given to the question of 
better administration and better con- 
trol of college finances and operations 
so as to reduce any wastage to a mini- 


mum, This might be accomplished by 
providing through some channels in- 
formation on best practices in admin- 
istration, in plant operation and 
maintenance, in operation of auxili- 
ary enterprises, etc. This is a field of 
cooperative activity that is just being 
tentatively explored, but it holds 
great promise for the future. 

The economic problems of the pri- 
vate Negro colleges are not unique, 
but their methods and plans for at- 
tacking and solving these problems 
are unique. The pioneering that they 
have done in the area of cooperative 
fund raising may well be the pattern 
of the future for all private colleges. 

The private Negro colleges, in or- 
der to fulfill their educational mis- 
sion, must have more funds and these 
funds without political or legislative 
control. They believe that through 
cooperation, they can solve their prob- 
lem. 
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The Operation of the New Jersey Law Against 
Discrimination, 1947-48 


JosEPH L. BusTaRD 
Assistant Commissioner of Education, State of New Jersey 


INTRODUCTION 


The New Jersey Legislature in 
April 1945 passed a ‘‘Law Against 
Discrimination’’. In the title of the 
legislation are the following words: 


‘*An Act to prevent and elimi- 
nate practices of discrimination 
in employment and otherwise 
against persons because of race, 
creed, color, national origin or 
ancestry; to create a division in 
the Department of Education to 
effect such prevention and elimi- 
nation.’’ 


The Division Against Discrimina- 
tion in the Department of Education 
has been functioning since July 1, 
1945. This Division, also in keeping 
with the law, consists of the Commis- 
sioner of Education and a non- 
salaried state council of seven mem- 
bers appointed by the Governor with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 

The Commissioner of Education is 
charged with the compliance features 
of the law. He is given the authority 
to receive, investigate, and pass upon 
complaints alleging discrimination in 
employment against persons because 
of race, creed, color, national origin 
or ancestry. He has the power to 
hold hearings, subpoena witnesses, 
compel their attendance and take 
other steps necessary in conducting 
investigations and hearings. The law 
also provides an Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Education to act in his place 
and with his power to serve as head 


of the Division Against Discrimina- 
tion. 

The Council of seven members is 
authorized to advise and consult with 
the Commissioner and to survey and 
study the operations of the Division. 
In addition, the Council is required 
to: ‘‘Create such advisory agencies 
and conciliation councils, local, re- 
gional or State-wide, as in its judg- 
ment will aid in effectuating the pur- 
poses of this act, and the council may 
empower them to study the problems 
of discrimination in all or specific 
fields of human relationships or in 
specific instances of discrimination 
because of race, creed, color, national 
origin or ancestry and to foster 
through community effort or other- 
wise good will, cooperation and con- 
ciliation among the groups and ele- 
ments of the population of the State, 
and make recommendations to the 
council for the development of poli- 
cies and procedures in general and 
in specific instances and for programs 
of formal and informal education 
which the council may recommend to 
the appropriate State agency.’’ The 
Council, representing the citizenry of 
the State, thus serves in an advisory 
capacity in policy making for the 
Division, and, in addition, is armed 
with authority to initiate programs of 
fact finding and education wherever 
it deems such action necessary. 

Section 6 of the law reads as fol- 
lows: ‘‘There is created in the State 
Department of Education a division 
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to be known as ‘The Division against 
Discrimination’ with power to pre- 
vent and eliminate discrimination in 
employment against persons because 
of race, creed, color, national origin 
or ancestry by employers, labor or- 
ganizations, employment agencies or 
other persons and to take other ac- 
tions against discrimination because 
of race, creed, color, national origin 
or ancestry, as herein provided; and 
the division created hereunder is 
given general jurisdiction and au- 
thority for such purposes.’’ 


CoMPLAINTS 
A total of 210 complaints were re- 
ceived by the Division during 1947-48. 
These were divided into three classi- 
fications ; 127 formal, 47 informal, 36 
miscellaneous. The most important 
were the 127 formal complaints charg- 
ing discrimination in employment. 
The following tabulation shows a 
record of the complaints received 

over a three year period: 








1945- 1946- 1947- 








46 47 48 Total 
Formal - 56 123 127 306 
Informal 51 38 47 136 
Miscellaneous 46 14 36 96 
Total 153 175 210 538 
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It will be seen from the above tabu- 
lation that the record for 1947-48 
shows a slight increase over that of 
1946-47 in the number of formal com- 
plaints received. This should not be 
interpreted to mean that discrimina- 
tion is increasing in New Jersey but 
rather that more people are becoming 
acquainted with the provisions of the 
law. This statement can be verified 
by the fact that in 1947-48 complaints 
were received from many communi- 
ties in the state for the first time. In 
fact, there are still many areas in the 
state where discrimination is prac- 
ticed in employment but as yet no 
person so discriminated against has 
availed himself of his rights under the 
law. On the other hand, the number 
of complaints received from certain 
large urban areas that reported the 
greatest number of complaints in the 
first two years of operation has de- 
creased, This is a healthy sign and 
shows the effect of policy changes in 
employment patterns either as a re- 
sult of former complaints or volun- 
tary changes on the part of employers 
and labor organizations due to their 
understanding of and willingness to 
cooperate with the law. 


TABLE I 
ANALYSIS OF FORMAL COMPLAINTS* FOR THREE YEAR PERIOD 




















Nature of Complaint No. Party Charged No. 
Discriminatory Advertising meee 2 Manufacturing Industry -_---...---— . 174 
Refusal to Refer . 18 Utility and Transportation... 23 
Refusal to Hire sana 3usiness and Trade. Ee | 
Discriminatory Wages _...... O Construction we a eee 
Discriminatory Working Conditions. . Personal Services -...--...-------------— 6 
Discriminatory Up or Down Grading... 12 Employment Agencies — 13 
Discriminatory Dismissal cc, GREY AUR ee 
Refusal to Work With ; LS “Re oo 
Refused Union Membership... 2 Government —. 7 

Ramis CLOAOID Is 55 
Employees or Persons..........-__...._-.......-- 11 
Total 306 Total 306 





*Race-Color, 297; Creed-Religion, 8; and National Origin, 1. 
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Three items seem to stand out in 
the above figures. Refusal to hire in 
the first place, is the chief cause of 
complaints. While the manufactur- 
ing industry was charged with dis- 
crimination the greatest number of 
times, it should be remembered that 
New Jersey is largely a manufactur- 
ing state and the greatest number of 
job opportunities exists in this par- 
ticular category. Race or color fur- 
nished the largest number of com- 
plaints and this tends to bear out the 
belief of Division workers that Ne- 
groes suffer discrimination to a great- 
er extent in all areas than do members 
of other so-called minorities. 

At the end of three years, the Di- 
vision can report that as yet it has 
not been necessary to resort to a pub- 
lic hearing or litigation to secure ad- 
justments or satisfactory settlements 
in any of the above complaints. The 
provision in the New Jersey law, that 
is also contained in the laws of other 
states, that every effort should be 
made through conciliation, conference 
and persuasion is primarily respon- 
sible. In addition to the statutory 
provisions, the Division continues to 
require of its workers: 

1. Careful unbiased review of every 
complaint and searching interview of 
each complainant, to determine the 
apparent responsibility of the com- 
plainant and admissibility of the 
charges ; 

2. Thorough investigation of all as- 
pects and features of the incident or 
incidents out of which the charges 
emanate ; 

3. Similarly careful and unbiased 
review of the defense offered by the 
party charged, as well as an evalua- 
tion of visible or obtainable evidence 


of current employment practices; 

4. Preliminary attempts to concili- 
ate differences where evidence indi- 
cates the operation of a discrimina- 
tory policy ; 

5. Completely confidential treat- 
ment of identities of all parties to the 
complaint and of all information ac- 
quired during the course of investi- 
gation and mediation. 


EXAMPLES OF FORMAL COMPLAINTS 
ProcesseD Durine 1947-48 


A. An extremely well qualified 
shop operator was referred to a dress 
factory in South Jersey but was sum- 
marily rejected by the employer who 
frankly stated that Negro workers 
were not desired. A letter of com- 
plaint was directed to the Division 
Against Discrimination, whose field 
representative subsequently received 
a formal, verified statement from the 
aggrieved person. The employer ad- 
mitted that colored workers had never 
been employed by his firm, that they 
were not desired, and that the com- 
plainant was rejected for this reason. 
Reasons for the stated policy were 
attributed to the reactions of white 
workers in the plant. 

Conferences were held analyzing 
the fears of the employer and his em- 
ployees. The employer was also ac- 
quainted with the provisions of the 
law protecting him against the dis- 
eriminatory actions of his employees. 
The respondent re-interviewed the 
complainant, placed her in the plant 
without any disruptive action on the 
part of other employees. Later, a 
field check revealed that a change of 
policy has been effected smoothly, 
both employer and complaining em- 
ployees are completely satisfied with 
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the arrangement and other members 
of this so-called minority group have 
been employed. 

B. A colored girl answered an ad- 
vertisement calling for salespeople in 
a chain store branch operation. She 
was met with the information that 
no more applications were being taken 
because all positions were filled. 

With the filing of a formal com- 
plaint, a Division representative en- 
tered an investigation ultimately lead- 
ing to the manager of the local store. 
Attempts were made to convince the 
Division representative that no dis- 
eriminatory act was involved and that 
no new salespersons had been em- 
ployed. Further investigation, how- 
ever, did not bear out this statement. 
The local manager then professed to 
have no authority to enter into nego- 
tiations with the Division representa- 
tive in settling the issues involved. 
The manager claimed that the local 
policy could not be changed unless 
word was received from national 
headquarters. This gave the Division 
office an opportunity to deal with the 
national headquarters of the organi- 
zation. As a result the manager of 
the local store not only changed his 
policy but all the managers in New 
Jersey were informed to comply with 
the law. Subsequent to this action 
in the one branch store, it has been 
noted that Negro saleswomen have 
been employed in branch stores of 
this chain operation in several other 
New Jersey communities. 

C. A worker of Mohammedan 
faith registered a complaint against 
the labor union having contract with 
a New Jersey firm by whom the com- 
plainant has been employed for many 


years. Although a member of this 
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labor union, complainant had not re- 
ceived recognition in upgrading, over- 
time assignments and other benefits 
which his seniority rights and me- 
chanical aptitudes deserved. Griev- 
ance machinery in the local union 
through many months of appeal had 
brought no satisfactory results. Newer 
and younger workers continued to 
bypass the complainant into better 
paying positions and wider recogni- 
tion. 

Investigation of this complaint call- 
ed for a number of diligent visits 
embracing the analysis of production 
records, union and plant promotional 
listings and other factors included in 
union-management agreements. Man- 
agement’s position in the case was be- 
yond reproach and satisfactory ad- 
justment was obtained when local 
union officials adjusted their records 
and admitted the complainant into 
enjoyment of seniority rights privi- 
leges, 


INFORMAL COMPLAINTS 


During the three year period, it 
will be noted that 136 informal com- 
plaints have been received. These 
are all complaints dealing with em- 
ployment but are classified as in- 
formal for various reasons. There are 
certain areas not subject to legal 
remedy but where in most cases the 
situation can be solved through con- 
ciliation. Employers with fewer than 
six employes, hospitals, certain types 
of libraries and placement agencies, 
are good examples. In addition, many 
complaints concerning the use of ille- 
gal application blanks are received 
and investigated but the citizen com- 
plaining does not file a formal com- 
plaint. The Division has been most 
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successful in this particular field in 
securing the cooperation of the parties 
involved. A breakdown of these com- 
plaints as to the cause of the com- 
plaint brings out an important fea- 
ture: Race, 93; Creed, 32; National 
Origin, 11; Total, 136. 

It is of some importance to notice 
the fact that while the majority of 
complaints of this nature still are 
based on race, a much larger propor- 
tion are based on creed than in the 
breakdown on formal complaints. 

It must also be kept in mind that 
the number of complaints handled 
involving employment discrimination 
in no way measures the number of 
new job opportunities opened up to 
members of so-called minority groups 
as the result of the Law against Dis- 
crimination. In the first place, many 
complaints involving an individual 
or single position have led to a change 
in policy that has opened an entire 
field of employment previously denied 
certain of our citizens because of race 
or creed. Secondly, the voluntary 
changing of employment policies is 
continuing in many fields of en- 
deavor. Some of these changes are 
due to direct contact with members 
of the Division staff. Others are 
the result of general social changes 
that are taking place not only in New 
Jersey but to some degree in many 
parts of the United States. More and 
more, labor, personnel, and manage- 
ment conferences are devoting some 
of their thinking to the field of hu- 
man relationships. 

The Division has handled 96 mis- 
cellaneous complaints in its three 
years of existence. A large majority 
of these complaints were concerned 
with violations of Civil Rights laws. 


While the present law against dis- 
crimination does not give the Division 
enforcement powers regarding com- 
plaints of this nature, it definitely 
fixes responsibility on the Division to 
be concerned with problems of dis- 
crimination in all or specific fields of 
human relationships. Also contained 
in the law is the provision that the 
Division: ‘‘take other actions against 
discrimination .. . . and the division 
created hereunder is given general 
jurisdiction and authority for such 
purposes.’? The method for using 
this authority is outlined in the sec- 
tion of the law setting up the duties 
of the State Council and reads as 
follows: ‘‘to foster through commu- 
nity effort or otherwise good will, co- 
operation and conciliation among the 
groups and elements of the population 
of the State.’”? A key word in this 
directive of the Legislature is the 
word, ‘‘otherwise’’. Until such time 
as the courts might interpret differ- 
ently it has seemed wise to apply the 
following principles in carrying out 
this directive. (1) The use of com- 
mon sense. (2) An appeal to the 
American sense of fair play and jus- 
tice that most people possess. (3) In- 
formation concerning the civil rights 
laws, some of which have been in 
effect since the 1880’s, The above 
measures have produced effective re- 
sults in a large number of cases, On 
the other hand, in a number of eases, 
due to fears which the division be- 
lieves in most cases are unfounded, 
or because of deep seated prejudices, 
the results have been unsatisfactory. 
When this happens a fourth proce- 
dure is used: the complainant is in- 
formed of his privilege under the 
civil rights laws to initiate a criminal 
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or civil suit. In most cases of this 
kind, complainants do not start suits 
and the discriminatory practices that 
caused the initial complaint continue. 
After due consideration, it is recom- 
mended that additional legislation in 
the field of civil rights is still needed 
to safeguard more adequately the 
basie rights of all of our citizens. An 
analysis shows that these miscella- 
neous complaints dealing with civil 
rights cover the following areas: 
amusement parks, restaurants, tav- 
erns, hotels, movies, libraries, news- 
paper ads, skating rinks, bowling al- 
leys, hospitals, literature in schools, 
racial and religious incidents in 
schools, admission policies in schools. 
THE STATE COUNCIL 

The State Council has continued to 
meet monthly to survey and study the 
operations of the Division. Many 
problems of a state-wide nature con- 
cerning discrimination have been dis- 
cussed and recommendations agreed 
upon concerning the same. Perhaps 
the most significant recommendation 
of the State Council, to date, was the 
one made to the delegates at the Con- 
stitutional Convention. Minutes of 
State Council meetings reveal that in 
March 1947 staff members of the Di- 
vision were authorized to study all 
state constitutional provisions in the 
field of discrimination. In May of 
1947, members of the State Council 
voted unanimously to recommend to 
the delegates a change in the Bill of 
Rights that would include a section in 
the new Constitution dealing with 
discrimination because of race, creed, 
color, or national origin. A state- 
wide committee of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
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Colored People met with the State 
Council in June 1947 to urge the 
elimination of the remaining segre- 
gated schools in the State. During the 
spring of 1947, members of the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee had reported 
to the Division on conditions in the 
New Jersey National Guard due to 
the problem of segregation. 

While the State Council does not 
claim sole credit for the outstanding 
provision in the Bill of Rights of the 
1947 Constitution, its leadership in 
focusing the attention of the delegates 
and many interested citizens on the 
problem was of inestimable value. 

With the adoption of the Consti- 
tution, members of the staff of the 
Division as well as a member of the 
State Council, were called upon by 
representatives of the Governor’s 
office for advice concerning the Na- 
tional Guard. A complete report was 
prepared containing recommendations 
which were submitted to the State 
Council and the Governor. The cou- 
rageous action of the Governor in this 
matter is well known. His insistence 
to top level military authorities that 
New Jersey’s Constitution meant 
what it said led to the order that 
gave New Jersey the right to main- 
tain an unsegregated National Guard. 
This action of the governor has helped 
to bolster the position of many Gov- 
ernors in other states. 

Another major development as a 
result of the adoption of the 1947 
Constitution that involved the State 
Council and the staff of the Division 
had to do with the problem of segre- 
gated schools. The staff of the Di- 
vision was assigned the task of mak- 
ing a survey in this field. Fifty-two 
communities in ten counties were in- 
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eluded in this project. In a large 
majority of the communities contacted 
by members of the staff evidences of 
cooperation were forthcoming after 
only one or two visits. At the present 
time, thirty of the school systems are 
on record for complete elimination 
of segregation during the current 
school year. Nine additional school 
systems have taken steps to eliminate 
some of the objectionable conditions 
immediately, with additional meas- 
ures to be taken before the start of 
another school year. In nine other 
districts, the school situations were 
found to be due to geographical con- 
ditions and no intentional segregation 
was involved. Only four districts in 
the State have shown an unwilling- 
ness to cooperate, to date. The re- 
sults of these studies have been turned 
over to the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion and the State Board of Educa- 
tion for future action. 

The vast majority of hospitals in 
the State are private institutions not 
organized for profit. Conflicting re- 
ports on types of discrimination sup- 
posedly practiced in some hospitals 
led the members of the State Council 
to authorize a survey in this field 
during the coming year. The treat- 
ment of patients, training opportuni- 
ties for potential nurses and interns, 
employment of regular nurses and 
technicians, as well as courtesy and 
staff privileges for doctors regardless 
of race, creed, color, national origin 
or ancestry will constitute the major 
areas to be studied. Preliminary re- 


ports tend to show that in the treat- 
ment of patients no discrimination 
was evidenced. It is also encouraging 
to note the number of hospitals that 
have altered personnel policies within 
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the last year or two. When com- 
pleted, it is expected that the survey 
will be used as an educational aid for 
the benefit of all hospitals in the 
State. 

A state-wide committee on inter- 
group education was appointed last 
year by the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion as a result of the deliberations 
of the State Council. While many 
individual school systems in New 
Jersey are continuing their excellent 
work in this field, the value of a state- 
wide approach cannot be questioned. 
This committee headed by Miss Bertha 
Lawrence, Assistant President of 
Trenton State Teachers College, held 
several meetings during 1947-48, The 
committee is continuing to work on 
the problems with the hope that with- 
in another year its findings and 
recommendations will be published 
and made available to all of the ad- 
ministrators and teachers in the State. 
It is the aim of the committee to make 
their findings and recommendations 
not only the best in the United States 
but practical enough so that they will 
be of actual value to the average 
classroom teacher. 

Some, but not enough, progress has 
been made in relation to discrimina- 
tion against Negroes in the field of 
insurance. One very large company, 
during the past year, has altered its 
policies with the result that now all 
prospects are treated as individuals 
regardless of race or color. There 
still remain many problems to be 
solved. With the cooperation of the 
Commissioner of Banking and Insur- 
ance, supported by the intent of the 
new Constitution, additional progress 
should be made within another year. 

A very serious act of discrimina- 
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tion continues to go on unchecked 
in the State of New Jersey. This has 
to do with the type of discrimination 
practiced by some of the private busi- 
ness schools in the State. Since they 
offer instruction in commercial sub- 
jects they are vocational in nature. 
At the same time, they are private 
and not subject to regulation by edu- 
cational authorities. The fact that 
they enjoy the privilege of making 
money, with all the protection our 
system of government provides, should 
not exempt them from their obligation 
to carry on in the American way of 
life. All of our citizens provided 
they have the qualifications, are en- 
titled to the type of training that will 
make them better fitted for employ- 
ment. This basic idea of equal op- 
portunity is constantly being disre- 
garded by some of these institutions. 
The State Council in the past, as well 
as members of the staff, have held 
conferences with officials representing 
some of these schools, It was agreed 
by all parties concerned, including 
the officials of these schools, that addi- 
tional legislation seemed to be the only 
answer. Unfortunately, a separate 
piece of legislation covering this spe- 
cial problem was not introduced. The 
problem was covered, however, in a 
general Civil Rights bill that failed 
to pass in the recent session of the 
Legislature. The position of the State 
Council has not changed and it con- 
tinues to strongly recommend that 
legislation regulating the admission 
policies of private business schools be 
enacted. 


REGIONAL COUNCILS 


The State Council is directed and 
empowered to create local, regional 


or state-wide councils to aid in effec- 
tuating the purposes of the law. These 
councils may be empowered by the 
State Council to study problems in all 
or specific fields of human relation- 
ships or in specific instances of dis- 
crimination because of race, creed, 
eolor, national origin or ancestry. The 
councils must be composed of repre- 
sentative citizens willing to serve 
without pay. At the present time, 
regional councils have been organized 
in the following counties: Burlington, 
Camden, Essex, Mercer, Monmouth, 
Passaic, Salem, and Union. While the 
State Council is on record in favor 
of organizing several additional coun- 
cils, the size of the staff of the Division 
has made this impossible. The State 
Council under the law, is required to 
furnish technical and clerical assist- 
ance. There are many areas of the 
State with able citizens willing to 
serve and having problems of dis- 
crimination to be solved at the local 
level through educational, good will, 
and other efforts, but until such time 
as additional personnel can be added 
to the staff of the Division, these 
areas will necessarily continue to be 
neglected. 

One of the outstanding educational 
contributions of these councils, to 
date, has been a series of county em- 
ployment surveys conducted by mem- 
bers of the staff of the Division. Al- 
together ten such surveys have been 
made in eight counties. These sur- 
veys have covered 98 communities, 
591 employers and 511 labor unions. 
The number of employees involved 
was approximately, 282,300. These 
surveys have shown definite trends 
of discrimination against members of 
several so-called minority groups. 
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Naturally, in some plant situations, 
the absence of certain so-called mi- 
norities on payrolls cannot’ be 
charged to discrimination as such but 
is probably due to geographical fac- 
tors. These surveys have also been 
valuable from the optimistic point 
of view. They show that more and 
more employers are providing oppor- 
tunities for employees with qualifica- 
tions to hold other than menial jobs 
regardless of their race, color, creed, 
national origin or ancestry. Briefly, 
some of the valuable outgrowths of 
these surveys are as follows: 


1. They provide a local medium 
whereby professional staff members 
may have an opportunity to carry 
out the educational features of the 
law with employers, workers, and 
minority group members. 

2. These surveys provide a source 
of authoritative information on em- 
ployment policies and practices where- 
by local groups of citizens may de- 
velop constructive educational pro- 
grams. 


3. In all areas of the State, they 
prove that the fears of many employ- 
ers can be dissipated by the success- 
ful experiences of other employers 
not only in the same counties but in 
the same line of business. 

4. These surveys also show that 
education without legislation has ac- 
complished little in the past as re- 
flected by surveys conducted by the 
Labor Commission in 1903 and by the 
Department of Institutions and Agen- 
cies in 1935. Most of the improved 
practices have occurred in very recent 
years, 

5. They provide an excellent op- 
portunity to measure the kind and 


degree of prejudice existing against 
members of minority groups. 

6. They provide an opportunity to 
make available to employers the ser- 
vices of the Division in a consultant 
capacity toward preventing or solv- 
ing employee relations’ problems, and 
also to assist in tapping new reser- 
voirs of labor, 

7. The amount and kinds of dis- 
crimination disclosed by these studies 
definitely show the need for a vigor- 
ous program of education and correc- 
tion, if the people of the State of 
New Jersey are to be rid of the con- 
sequences, including the financial 
costs, imposed upon them by discrimi- 
nation. 

Several conferences have been held 
in different parts of the State under 
the auspices of regional councils. 
Meetings with high school guidance 
teachers to discuss employment op- 
portunities for so-called minority 
youths have served to stimulate 
thinking in this entire field. One 
outcome is that during the ensuing 
year, this topic will be discussed by 
guidance authorities in meetings to 
be held in all twenty-one counties of 
the State. A number of county meet- 
ings with employers, personnel direc- 
tors and labor leaders have been held 
as the result of the survey sponsored 
by the local councils. Several of these 
regional councils are working on and 
studying the problem of wider em- 
ployment opportunities for Negroes 
in the retail store field. Local citizens 
working with local employers is an 
effective technique in helping to 
change traditional patterns that have 
caused this type of discrimination to 
exist in the past. 
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GENERAL ACTIVITIES OF THE DIVISION 
STAFF 


Members of the staff of the Division 
have continued to carry on an educa- 
tional program designed to not only 
interpret the law but to help modify 
or eliminate prejudices in all sections 
of the State. During the year, staff 
members addressed a total of 244 
meetings with over 27,000 persons in 
attendance. In addition, staff mem- 
bers participated in 459 conferences 
with a total of over 14,000 people 
present, These meetings and confer- 
ences took place in 139 communities 
and all twenty-one counties of the 
State. While often the results of work 
of this kind are largely intangible, the 
records of the Division do show many 
conerete evidences of a valuable na- 
ture. The above work was also sup- 
plemented by the voluntary efforts of 
many private citizens in different 
parts of the State through contacts 
made by the Division. A project now 
under way in existing regional coun- 
ceils calls for the establishment of 
speakers’ bureaus which, if successful, 
should further supplement effort of 
this kind, 

The Rutgers Workshop in human 
relations was again co-sponsored by 
the Division, the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, and Rutgers 
University. This was the second 
year that this worthwhile activity 
was carried on. Participation by 
New Jersey school systems was not 
only greater but more widespread 
than during the first year of opera- 
tion. As an outgrowth of the Work- 
shop, Rutgers is offering three courses 
in Human Relations for teachers in 
different parts of the State during the 


present academic year. This program 
is already attracting national atten- 
tion. 

Staff members also had an op- 
portunity to make a contribution to 
the work of the Governor’s Committee 
on Civil Liberties. The records of 
the experiences of the Division in 
this field were requested and accepted 
by the members of the Committee. 
This contribution by citizens of New 
Jersey with the aid and encourage- 
ment of the Governor once more kept 
New Jersey in the lead as a state that 
is interested in the civil rights of all 
of its citizens. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The employment picture remains 
healthy and neither the New Jersey 
law nor that of any other state has 
had to face the test of a period of un- 
employment. The number of com- 
plaints received in New Jersey paral- 
lels the experience of other states with 
similar laws when compared on a 
ratio of complaints to population. 
The fact that it has not been neces- 
sary to hold a public hearing and use 
the punitive features of the law is 
proof that laws against discrimination 
ean work. It is not claimed that a 
law can break down or eliminate prej- 
udices, Prejudice is a result of the 
action of the mind. Discrimination, 
however, is a concrete act that results 
from prejudice and, at the same time, 
infringes upon the rights of another 
person. Thus, the prevention of acts 
of discrimination is the concern of 
government, The fact that in New 
Jersey a legal stigma has been placed 
on discriminatory acts is, perhaps, the 
best answer as to why it has not been 
necessary to hold a public hearing. 
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Another important contributing fae- 
tor, no doubt, is the provision in the 
law, ‘‘that every effort must be made 
to settle complaints at the level of 
conference, conciliation, and persua- 
sion.’’ The use of this provision offers 
an excellent opportunity to examine, 
modify and sometimes eliminate the 
very prejudices that led to the dis- 
eriminatory act in question. 

The increase in knowledge about 
the law on the part of employers, 
labor unions and employees has 
helped also in the amount of volun- 
tary compliance that is continuing to 
grow in New Jersey. Here it should 
be pointed out that any qualified per- 
son who is discriminated against be- 
cause of race, creed, color, national 
origin or ancestry, has the privilege 
and right to file a formal complaint 
stating his grievance. While mem- 
bers of the staff of the Division are 
obligated to offer advice and assist- 
ance to an employer or an employee 
who wishes to file a complaint, they 
are not authorized under the law to 
initiate complaints. 

Greater progress could, no doubt, 
be made than has been made during 
the past three years. One of the 
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major hindrances to greater progress 
is the size of the staff of the Division. 

Another step that would lead to 
greater progress would be the estab- 
lishment of a branch office located at 
or in the vicinity of Camden. 

While conditions in the State are 
by no means ideal, New Jersey con- 
tinues to be among the leaders for 
the rest of the country. One of the 
basie ideals on which our government 
was founded involved the right of 
the individual to have an opportunity 
to succeed to the best of his ability. 
Another interpretation of this basic 
ideal might well be stated as follows: 
the right of the individual to be 
judged on his qualifications regardless 
of his race, creed, color, national ori- 
ein or ancestry. With the continued 
support that the Division Against 
Discrimination has received in the 
past from the public press, from the 
vast majority of citizens with whom 
it has dealt, and from many govern- 
ment officials, each year ahead should 
see the State of New Jersey making 
even greater progress in realizing its 
idea of liberty and equality for all 
citizens. 











Racial and Nationalistic Hurdles in the Teaching 
of Literature 


Puiuip 8. MILLER 
Professor of Classics, Lincoln University (Pa.) 


The German poet and critic, Hein- 
rich Heine, in the introduction to his 
essays on the Female Characters of 
Shakespeare, begins as follows: ‘‘I 
know a good Christian in Hamburg 
who has never been able to reconcile 
himself to the fact that our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ was born a Jew, 
a member of a race which he thorough- 
ly despises, The difficulty, which this 
good Christian encounters in the case 
of Jesus Christ, I encounter in the 
ease of William Shakespeare. In 
spite of all his great qualities, I can- 
not forget that Shakespeare is after 
ali an Englishman and that he be- 
longs to the most perverse nation that 
God in his wrath has ever created.’’ 
Heine must not be taken too seriously. 
He was far from being as bitter as 
his words imply. But Heine points 
to something frequently overlooked: 
that a racial or nationalistic prejudice 
is often a hurdle in the way of those 
who are studying a great author or 
a great literature. Who has not felt, 
occasionally, when reading a review 
in one of our best periodicals that the 
judgment of the reviewer was finally 
determined by a racial or nationalis- 
tic bias? This may not happen fre- 
quently yet often enough to show the 
importance of racial bias in the study 
of literature. 

If this is true among adults, who 
presumably have grown up, the pres- 
ence of such hurdles in the minds of 
adolescents must be still more serious. 
A ‘‘mind-set’’, as psychologists tell 
us, is very important: valuable when 


kindly disposed; very much of a dis- 
advantage when hostile. Some of us 
are old enough to remember the dif- 
ficulties faced by teachers of German, 
during and immediately following 
World War I. The difficulties were 
not as noticeable after World War II. 
But, in those years students were set 
against studying German and _ the 
teacher, no matter how objective he 
tried to be, was constantly exposed 
to the charge of being pro-German. 
It is difficult to teach any literature 
without enthusiasm. But enthusiasm, 
at that time, served only to fan the 
flames of prejudice. The nationalis- 
tic hurdle was for a time too high to 
be jumped by either pupil or teacher. 

But the subject under discussion 
here has to do with Greek and Roman 
literature and you may feel that here 
pro-German, pro-French, anti-this or 
pro-that, have no parallels. I have 
come to believe that there are such 
hurdles even in the study of ancient 
literatures and that some of these 
hurdles have been erected by the 
teaching profession itself. But before 
[ go into that matter I want to point 
out a few examples to show that the 
teaching of the Greek and Latin 
literatures is not quite removed from 
the nationalistic slants of to-day. 

R. W. Livingston in his book: The 
Greek Genius, speaks of the great dif- 
ference between our life and the life 
at Athens: ‘‘Greece seems very far 
away. Yet there are two places in 
England in which, amid the smoke 
and wealth and elaboration of our 
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life, an Athenian might for a moment 
feel himself at home. They are the 
seats of a population which possesses 
that sufficiency of wordly goods which 
Aristotle thought an indispensable 
preliminary to happiness, yet on the 
whole has too little wealth and too 
much taste for vulgar display: a 
population so far autochthonous that 
it is largely drawn from the owners 
of the soil, and takes possession of the 
Universe with an easy condescension : 
a population mainly young, active, 
well developed in body and mind, in 
which the Sophists would have found 
pupils, and Socrates such young men 
as he loved to converse with, and 
Alcibiades humours equal to his own, 
and the Olympic victors rivals of their 
athletic grace.’’ That represents what 
I call a nationalistic slant in teaching 
literature: Socrates, returned to life, 
finds his home at last at Oxford or 
Cambridge and perhaps becomes a 
British subject. All this may be quite 
harmless yet how a Frenchman may 
react to it, I do not know. I suppose 
that he would prefer to have Socrates 
adopt Paris as his home. What this 
passage actually represents is flattery 
of the modern under the pretense of 
honoring the ancient. 

This tendency of nationalism can- 
not be avoided altogether but, if we 
are aware of it, we shall be cautious 
in following it. Julius Caesar was 
glorified; Cicero and Demosthenes 
were disparaged in Prussianized Ger- 
many because the glorification and 
the disparagement suited the national 
tendency of the day. We in America 
followed the Germans too readily in 
their estimates of Demosthenes, 
Caesar, and Cicero, 
War II, Latin teachers frequently 


returned to their class-rooms from a 
summer’s study in Italy with two en- 
thusiasms, one good and the other 
bad: a love for the monuments of 
ancient Rome and a zeal to say a 
kind word for Mussolini. The bru- 
talities of Fascism and the conquest 
of Ethiopia were excused on the 
ground that Mussolini was zealous 
for classical studies and was exca- 
vating the Forum of Augustus! There 
was no necessary connection between 
being a good Latinist and being an 
admirer of Mussolini, but high-school 
pupils did not always realize it. 

It has been especially in the choice 
of subject-matter and in the tradition 
allowed to accumulate around the sub- 
ject-matter that the classical teachers 
have erected hurdles for the student. 
Every school subject has two parts: 
the subject-matter and the body of 
accepted methods of teaching. Around 
an old subject, such as Latin, a large 
body of teaching tradition has col- 
lected. This tradition tends to be con- 
servative. It is biased in favor of 
the society in which it has been de- 
veloped. It changes slowly. Such 
tradition may do actual harm to the 
subject-matter, The classic example 
is mentioned by Jesus when he re- 
bukes the scribes and Pharisees for 
their unwavering attachment to 
the tradition of the elders: ‘‘ Ye have 
made the commandment of God of 
none effect by your tradition.’’? An 
extensive body of interpretation, de- 
veloped in the schools, had well-nigh 
destroyed the knowledge of the plain 
sense of the Old Testament. Such a 
condition can come about in a modern 


, School subject. The frequent remark, 
Before World.; in ancient as well as in modern times, 


that a poet, such as Horace, is at a 
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disadvantage because his poems are 
used as a text-book, recognizes the 
harmful effects of school tradition. 
This tradition in the case of Latin 
has raised hurdles which Negro stu- 
dents frequently see before them: 
(1) The traditional subject matter 
is essentially the literature of an aris- 
tocratic society, and the social insti- 
tution of slavery is accepted without 
apology, (2) Latin has been identified 
with the genteel tradition, ie., with 
the culture of an upper-class society. 

In our Latin courses the literature 
is that of an ancient aristocratic 
society. It is the literature of the 
ruling class in a powerful state. Only 
incidentally do the lower classes ap- 
pear in its pages. It is a literature 
produced by a society with which the 
majority of our students have little 
in common, If they align themselves 
with any of the actors in the books 
of Caesar, Cicero and Livy, it is quite 
likely that they side with the enemies 
of Rome. Spartacus may appear as 
good and as honest to them as M. 
Licinius Crassus; Ariovistus is to 
them more of a champion of liberty 
than Caesar; Jugurtha, the African 
prince, is more of a hero than Marius. 
The national pride of Livy, especially 
when he compares Roman honor with 
Punie perfidy, does not make friends 
for Livy. I wonder whether those 
who call for a relating of ancient 
literature to modern life realize that 
some of the ancient heroes are not 
heroes at all to a modern class. 

The poets, such as Catullus and 
Horace, whenever they treat universal 
themes not bound by time or place, 
do not raise the hurdles of national- 
ism and racism. But the prose litera- 
ture of the Golden Age raises the 
difficulties which we are discussing 
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in this conference. I doubt whether 
the older generation of teachers was 
conscious of these hurdles. Before 
our class-consciousness and race-con- 
sciousness became world-wide, stu- 
dents may not have taken to heart the 
struggles on the pages of Roman His. 
tory. But to-day students do take 
such matters to heart. It is well that 
they do. 

Must we then expurgate the litera- 
ture as did the Christian humanists 
of Melanchthon’s day? They elimi- 
nated the obscene. Are we to cut 
out the racial or nationalistic fea- 
tures? No. That is impossible and 
it would be undesirable to do so if we 
could. We would be misrepresenting 
the Romans. There is a better way 
than that. It is the duty of the teacher 
to teach Roman literature. It is not 
the duty of the teacher to be a cham- 
pion of the Romans. If Roman litera- 
ture becomes the battle-ground for 
modern ideas then the teacher’s obli- 
gation is to side with his young demo- 
crats. But the ancient subject mat- 
ter should be allowed to stand, with 
whatever limitation of viewpoint it 
may have, unaltered and undefiled. 

But in the choice of Roman authors 
we can select more wisely than has 
been done in the past. There are 
large sections of Latin literature 
where the modern student finds a 
spirit of kinship but, because many 
of these writers belong to the Silver 
period, they have not been read as 
generally as Caesar and _ Cicero. 
School tradition, since the Renais- 
sance, has been against them, But 
in recent years, we have made prog- 
ress in liberalizing the Latin curricu- 
lum. <A Stoic like Seneca, whose 
humane views find a sympathetic 
response in the heart of the American 
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student, helps to counteract any aver- 
sion created by the aristocratic litera- 
ture. His letter to Lucilius depicting 
how to treat those who are called 
slaves has no hurdles in it. Have 
your slaves eat with you. They are 
humble friends. They breathe the 
same air. All men are slaves. Show 
me one who is not. Go back far 
enough and you will find that all men 
are descended from kings, and all 
kings from slaves. Then Seneca’s 
condemnation of the butchery in the 
arena for the gratification of a brutal 
populace—this Stoic literature is con- 
genial to many of our students be- 
cause it is humanitarian. Interest 
aroused here will spread to other 
fields of Latin literature. 

There is an atmosphere surround- 
ing the classics which has been called 
the genteel tradition. The phrase it- 
self may not be objectionable yet it 
sometimes creates the suspicion that 
Latin literature is for a leisurely 
class, not for the children of working- 
men. It was not an accident that the 
leaders of the nineteenth century 
scientific movement (Spencer, Hux- 
ley, Tyndall and Faraday) were not 
trained at Oxford. They were either 
self-made men or graduates of work- 
ing-men’s colleges. They looked upon 
classical studies as belonging to the 
privileged classes. This belief has 
persisted. The tradition of modern 
scientific studies has been democratic. 
Once in a while a professed champion 
of the classics has unfortunately 
abetted this aristocratic tradition. 
When John C. Calhoun said that he 
would recognize the Negro as his 
equal if, and when, he could master 
Latin and Greek, he was speaking in 
the genteel tradition. 

But in our country, at least among 


the New Englanders of the nineteenth 
century, this genteel tradition did not 
imply exclusiveness of class. Our 
predecessors in professorial chairs be- 
lieved that Greek and Latin were 
suitable studies for the farmer’s boy, 
as well as for the son of wealthy 
parents. What was good for one was 
good for all Americans. Mental ability 
was the only prerequisite. Race or 
class did not count. Especially did 
the nineteenth century classicists be- 
lieve in the worth of Greek literature. 
It breathed a spirit of freedom such 
as they did not find in Latin litera- 
ture. It was when Greek began to 
decline in the colleges that the entire 
classical curriculum received a blow 
from which it has never recovered. 
From the standpoint of democratic 
America, it is a strange development 
that has led us to abandon Greek for 
Latin, the richer for the poorer, that 
which breathes much more of a free 
spirit for what is preeminently an 
imperialistic literature. 

To what does all this point? 
Hurdles exist. The influence of race 
and class is present in the study of 
literature. But it is not present 
everywhere in the same degree, The 
authors with a broad humane interest 
should be given a larger place than in 
the past. The same influence is pres- 
ent in the body of school tradition. 
This can be remedied. Any inter- 
pretation or any attitude that places 
any student outside of the cirele of 
interest so that he is led to feel that 
he has no part nor lot in the matter 
is an admission that our subject is 
not suited for every intelligent stu- 
dent. The teacher must be a humani- 
tarian as well as a humanist, guided 
by the old motto from Terence: Homo 
sum: humani nil a me alienum puto. 
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One Billion Bozos* 


For once, at any rate, the publish- 
ers blurb tells the truth. In People 
in Colonies ‘‘you will meet a billion 
(yes 1,000,000,000) people from all 
parts of the world whose prosperity 
and social advancement will deter- 
mine our own future well-being. They 
are the people who live in colonial or 
semi-colonial countries like China, 
India, Burma, Egypt, the Philippines, 
all Africa and Indonesia.’’ The book 
itself contains a few references to 
Latin America and the colonial West 
Indies. Since Mr. Goshal is an In- 
dian—his book, The People of India, 
is one of the best analyses of the ills 
and the aspirations of his own people 
—it is natural that he has focussed 
most of his attention on the Middle 
East and the Far East. It is signifi- 
cant, however, that he has not com- 
pletely ignored Negroes, Time was, 
and not too long ago, when most 
Indians in this country ran away 
from Negroes and the Negro question 
with greater speed than did the 
grandchildren of slaveholders. Not 
the least disturbing element in the 
continuing explosive tension between 
the West and the Soviet Union is the 
role that the billion exploited beings 
would play in the event of actual 
hostilities. Soviet agents are actively 
at work among many of these victims 
of Western imperialism. That In- 
dians, Chinese, Burmese, Indonesians, 
Negroes and other victims are so im- 
patient with this exploitation that 
they might seek salvation either in 
combined efforts or in aligning them- 
selves with the Soviet Union must be 
one of the many nightmares of states- 
men of the Western Powers. 

Goshal in vigorous, but generally 
restrained, style refreshes the mind 


*Kumar Goshal, People in Colonies. New 
York: Sheridan House, 1948. Pp. 329, 
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of the reader about the sordid story of 
the expansion of white civilization, 
that is of white supremacy, especially 
during the last seventy-five years. He 
is properly critical of the mandate 
system which was established at the 
end of World War I and of the fail- 
ure of the colonial powers to improve 
in any considerable measure the sta- 
tus of most of their colonial subjects. 
Like most realistic writers, he inter- 
prets the winning of independence by 
some of the peoples of the Middle 
East and the Far East in terms of 
the weakening of the colonial powers 
rather than as a result of the im- 
plementation of the Atlantic Charter 
or any of the similarly innocuous 
war-born pronunciamentos of the vic- 
tors. He also calls attention to the 
réle played especially by the United 
States in helping the Dutch to salvage 
a good part of their rich Indonesian 
empire. 

The author quotes an admonition 
from the influential London Econo- 
mist that ought to be framed in large 
letters by all teachers of international 
relations and by all editorial writers. 
In September, 1944, the Economist 
warned editorially : 


The American prejudice against ‘‘im- 
perialism’’—British, French or Dutch—had 
led many of the post-war planners to as- 
sume that the old sovereignties will not be 
re-established in Southeast Asia and that 
some form of international control, or the 
transfer of imperium to local peoples, will 
take the place of the old authority exercised 
by the Western nations. Since this attitude 
exists and is even backed by some of the 
most widely distributed American Journals 
and newspapers, it is time that the future 
intentions of the British, the French, and 
the Dutch were frankly and fully explained. 
Since none of them has any intention of 
abandoning its colonial empire, but on the 
contrary regards the restoration of Malaya 
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to the British, the East Indies to the Dutch, 
and French Indo-China to the French as an 
essential part of the destruction of Japan’s 
Co-Prosperity Sphere, it would be inviting 
the worst sort of misunderstanding, and even 
accusations of bad faith, if the three nations 
allowed any doubt on the matter to con- 
tinue in the mind of their American ally. 


Although many portions of the 
book deserve comment, limitations of 
space make it necessary to confine 
further analysis to the author’s pro- 
posals for achieving independence and 
economic well-being for the colonial 
peoples. Since the Soviet Union, in 
less than one generation has put the 
backward Tadjiks, Uzbeks, Kirghizi- 
ans and other peoples of Soviet Asia 
‘*far ahead of any other people in 
Asia,’’ progress in other colonial areas 
could have been much more rapid 
than it has been. He concludes, there- 
fore, that the rate of progress in these 
other colonial areas has been due to 
the obstructionist policies of the colo- 
nial Powers. This slowness is one rea- 
son why he even doubts their good in- 
tentions. Other reasons, which he suf- 
ficiently documents, are the facts that 
some individuals derive enormous 
profits from their colonial investments 
and that many of the colonies are 
strategically important to the metro- 
politan countries. 

The United Nations, Goshal asserts, 
is the only medium through which a 
program leading to independence and 
economic well-being can be put into 
effect. All colonial peoples should be 
immediately set free. The Trusteeship 
Council should be abolished; in its 
place should be a United Nations eco- 
nomic, technical and cultural assis- 
tance committee. Perhaps, he sug- 
gests, the United Nations Economic 
and Social Council could take on this 
responsibility. 

This reviewer is not convinced that 
all colonial peoples should be immedi- 
ately freed. Certainly no such step 
should be taken unless there were al- 
ready in operation an international 
agency empowered to undertake the 
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gigantic task which Goshal assigns to 
it. It is equally certain that, for the 
reasons pointed out above, the impe- 
rial Powers are not going to release 
many of their colonies. The author’s 
drastic proposals and cynicism about 
both the trusteeship system and the 
provisions for colonies in the Charter 
of the United Nations should at least 
serve notice on the western Powers 
that the seething discontent among 
colonial peoples who are becoming in- 
creasingly cognizant of their common 
misery is not going to wait passively 
and submissively for the slow-moving 
imperialists to set them free. 
Rayrorp W. Logan 
Professor of History 
Howard Unwersity 


Southern Sectionalism* 


The appearance of Professor Syd- 
nor’s contribution to A History of 
the South has been eagerly awaited 
by persons who are watching this co- 
operative venture with interest. Al- 
though it will be the fifth volume in 
the completed set, it is the second to 
be published. The first was E. Merton 
Coulter’s The South during Recon- 
struction, which was discussed in this 
reviewer’s ‘‘ Whither Reconstruction 
Historiography ?’’ in the Fall, 1948 is- 
sue of this JouRNAL. While the period 
covered by this work does not enjoy 
the reputation of having dramatic epi- 
sodes and action-packed chapters like 
those of the Civil War and Recon- 
struction, it, together with the subse- 
quent period that brings the story 
down to 1860, is not without signifi- 
cant and meaningful developments in 
the history of the South. It is in this 
period that one sees in the South the 
evolution of a peculiar set of econom- 
ie, political, and social interests. One 
can witness here the crystallization of 
a distinctly Southern point of view 
and the emergence of a group of lead- 


*Charles S. Sydnor, The Development of 
Southern Sectionalism. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1948. Pp. 
400. 
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ers who dedicate themselves to the ag- 
gressive articulation of that point of 
view. If one is to understand the rag- 
ing controversies of the Reconstruc- 
tion period and the current resistance 
of the South to any substantial modi- 
fication of its social and political 
structure, he must give careful atten- 
tion to this period, when Southern 
sectionalism begins to manifest itself. 

Professor Sydnor handles the peri- 
od and its many problems with the 
eare and skill of the accomplished 
scholar that he is. In 1819 the South 
seemed unaware of its possession of 
those traits that were, in the near fu- 
ture, to make it a disparate section of 
the country. To be sure, its adher- 
ence to a predominantly agrarian 
economy, its preference for that po- 
litical power which was located close 
to the people, and its commitment to 
the proposition that an entire race of 
people should live in subjugation 
augured none too well for the future 
relations of the section with the rest 
of the country. But not until the de- 
bate over Missouri’s entry into the 
Union, the failure of the South to 
make a permanent alliance with the 
West, and the attack of the abolition- 
ists on slavery did the South display 
its several traits of incompatibility 
with the Federal Union. 


Professor Sydnor, with good rea- 
son, has given prominence to the view 
that the vicissitudes of the South in 
politics and economics were crucial in 
its relationships with the rest of the 
country. Its politics, dominated by 
an ambitious and increasingly embit- 
tered Calhoun, foundered on the 
sands of nullification and general 
frustration. Its economics, dominated 
by a blind, uncritical faith in cotton 
and other staple crops, led it away 
from the trend toward agricultural 
diversity and industrial growth that 
meant so much to the North and West. 
Soon the South was to turn toward 
the development of a ‘‘regionalism in 
mind and spirit’’ that was to destroy 
the hope for intersectional peace for 
which some people, both North and 
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South, worked. 

The author is not so much con- 
cerned with the economic and social 
aspects of slavery as he is with the 
extent to which the institution was a 
factor in the growing political strife. 
He sees in it a divisive force that 
drove the South into an extreme, un- 
compromising position, while the 
movement to abolish it drove New 
England to ‘‘a union of political self- 
interest with the older current of hu- 
manitarian idealism.’’ The author has 
little charity for the abolitionists of 
the Garrison type, but he is not pre- 
pared to exonerate the South on the 
grounds that it might have done some- 
thing to eradicate slavery without the 
prodding of the North. In one place 
he significantly remarks, ‘‘The trends 
are not clear enough to warrant 
prophecy as to what the South would 
have done about slavery had it not 
been disturbed by the abolitionists, 
but it is at least certain that before 
the erusade began Southern liberal- 
ism had not ended slavery in any 
state.’’ 

It is hardly possible to read this 
volume without being reminded of 
how persistent and tenacious have 
been the ideas and patterns of con- 
duct that developed during that peri- 
od. The resentment of the people of 
Georgia to the ‘‘officious and imperti- 
nent intermeddlings’’ of the people 
of Ohio in 1825 has a certain familiar 
ring today. The domination of po- 
litical life by a few substantial plant- 
ers and the reluctance with which 
democratic concessions were made by 
the custodians of political power 
point up the extent of autocratic con- 
trol in the ante-bellum South. The 
fraud and corruption that were so 
widespread during a portion of the 
period provided ample precedent for 
a later period when many Southern- 
ers were to plead total unfamiliarity 
with such evils. 

Some, including the _ reviewer, 
would have had fewer words of praise 
than Professor Sydnor for Calhoun’s 
political views. While something can 














be said for the necessity of placing 
limits on the will of the majority, as 
Calhoun proposed, it must be remem- 
bered that Calhoun was willing to go 
so far as to destroy the majority itself 
in order to gain his own questionable 
ends. One wonders, too, if by the 
1830’s Calhoun was bitter because, as 
the author claims, he ‘‘had lost faith 
in some of the fundamental premises 
of democracy’’ or because of his mis- 
erable failure to capture the Presi- 
dency in 1824 and his subsequent fail- 
ure to have things his way during the 
Jackson administration and later. It 
was altogether possible for a brilliant 
mind like Calhoun’s to evolve a com- 
plete political philosophy to rational- 
ize the frustration of him and others 
in a similar predicament. 

This is a distinguished contribu- 
tion to the South’s history. Professor 
Sydnor has served well the cause of 
history by handling his subject, on 
the whole, so ably and objectively. 

JoHN Hore FRANKLIN 
Professor of History 
Howard University 


Black Odyssey* 


This volume purports to present, 
in the words of the author, ‘‘a de- 
tailed story of the Negro’s experi- 
ences in America from 1619 to 1945.”’ 
Mr. Ottley—newspaperman, free- 
lance writer, and former war corre- 
spondent—recently gained consider- 
able prominence for his book New 
World A-Coming. In the work under 
review he discusses, in ten sprightly 
chapters with eye-catching titles, the 
political, economic, and social history 
of the American Negro. He portrays 
graphically various aspects of the Ne- 
gro, both as slave and freeman, dur- 
ing the colonial period, in the Ameri- 
can Revolution, and in slavery under 
the cotton kingdom. He then treats of 
the Negro in the Civil War and re- 
construction and ends with a resume 
*Roi Ottley, Black Odyssey: The Story of 
the Negro in America. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. Pp. 340. 
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of Negro life in the twentieth century. 

The book has some virtues. Numer- 
ous and intimate anecdotes of Negro 
life—especially during slavery and 
reconstruction—interspersed through- 
out, make interesting reading. The 
style for the most part is engaging, 
if evincing at times too obvious efforts 
to hold the reader’s attention. Al- 
though based upon standard histories, 
the book does contain some new mate- 
rial, notably facts concerning Negro 
ownership of white indentured ser- 
vants. There is a selected bibliography 
and a sixteen page index. The format 
is attractive, the print being especial- 
ly readable. 

However, the book’s virtues are to 
a great degree outweighed by its de- 
fects. Modern historiography imposes 
certain minimum requirements upon 
the historian. He must be diligent 
and impartial in his search for mate- 
rials ; he must critically assess and ap- 
praise them; and he must interpret 
them objectively, always striving to 
ascertain the truth beyond reasonable 
doubt. A few histories of the Negro, 
for example, Luther P. Jackson’s 
Free Negro in Virginia and John 
Hope Franklin’s From Slavery to 
Freedom meet these rigid standards. 

It is regrettable that Mr. Ottley’s 
work fails to measure up to these re- 
quirements. In attempting to write a 
book which would have wide popular 
appeal he has violated virtually every 
canon of scientific historiography. 
His book is replete with errors, both 
of omission and commission ; gross ex- 
aggerations; misinterpretations; pad- 
ding and biased observations. Errors 
of fact are so numerous that occasion- 
ally several (p. 21) appear on a sin- 
gle page. Even his extenuating state- 
ment (p. vii) that Black Odyssey is 
not ‘‘orthodox history’’ but ‘‘a re- 
porter’s job’’ cannot exempt him 
from the responsibility to tell the 
truth. Does Mr. Ottley imply that a 
reporter is exempted from ascertain- 
ing the veracity of the facts he re- 
ports? Although he states (p. 7) that 
the book ‘‘is built upon anecdotes 
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and personalities,’’ he assures the 
reader that he has (ibid) ‘‘been seru- 
pulous about the facts.’’ In actuality 
he seems to have, consciously or un- 
consciously, scrupulously distorted 
the facts. Indeed, so many errors ap- 
pear in Mr. Ottley’s work, that he 
seems to have been suffering from an 
acute case of ‘‘Froude’s’’ disease. 
Apparently the author has not 
learned that truth and popular his- 
tory are reconcilable. 

To cite a few of his errors, all of 
which could have been avoided by ref- 
erence to such standard works as Car- 
ter G. Woodson’s Negro in Our His- 
tory or John Hope Franklin’s From 
Slavery to Freedom. He says (p. 2) 
that ‘‘the Negro was never conscious- 
ly selected to be a slave in the new 
world.’’ The fact is that, yielding to 
the pleas of Las Casas that Negroes 
be brought to Spanish America to re- 
place Indian slaves, as early as 1517 
the Spanish were ‘‘consciously’’ im- 
porting black slaves into the new 
world. Mr. Ottley claims that Black 
Anthony, one of the twenty slaves 
brought to Virginia in 1619, was the 
first Negro to set foot in this country. 
Yet, Leo Wiener says (Africa and the 
Discovery of America) that Negroes 
had been in America before Colum- 
bus. Negroes, as is well known, accom- 
panied Spanish explorers and con- 
quistadors such as Cortez, De Soto, 
Balboa and Pizarro. Long before the 
founding of Jamestown in 1607, Ne- 
groes had founded cities in Mexico; 
helped build the fort at St. Augustine 
(1581), the oldest city in the United 
States, and had accompanied Allyon 
in his ill-fated attempt to establish a 
colony in Virginia in 1529. Continu- 
ing, Mr. Ottley says (p. 13) that 
Maryland (1664) was the first colony 
to legalize slavery. But that dubious 
honor had already been preempted by 
Massachusetts in 1641. History, he 
contends (p. 7), remembers Black 
Anthony chiefly as the first legal (re- 
viewer’s italics) slaveholder in Amer- 
ica. Yet Massachusetts had already 
legalized slavery twelve years before 
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the date that Black Anthony (accord- 
ing to Ottley) became a slaveholder. 
The Dutch, relates the author, import- 
ed and sold a cargo of blacks at New 
York in 1646, which he claims (p. 12) 
was the first recorded sale of Negroes 
in the North. Such an error is inex- 
cusable, for by consulting easily avail- 
able sources he would have found that 
the ship Desire had brought a slave 
cargo into Boston eight years earlier. 

Failure to appraise his material 
critically lies at the basis of many of 
Mr. Ottley’s numerous errors. He 
says that the North (p. 12) ‘‘mani- 
fested only half-hearted interest in 
acquiring Negroes.’’ The truth is that 
within its economic and geographic 
limitations, the North absorbed as 
many Negroes as possible. He further 
states (ibid.) that moral seruples 
against manstealing held by the Quak- 
ers and Puritans account for the rela- 
tive lack of interest in slavery by the 
northern colonies. The fact is that for 
a long time these groups bought and 
sold Negroes, Indians and whites as 
commonly as other merchandise. True, 
the Puritans in 1645 did object to 
buying stolen Negroes, but only as 
one would ordinarily object to buying 
a purloined horse or cow. Neverthe- 
less, after 1650 squeamishness on this 
point vanished, and the Puritans 
bought Negroes regardless of the man- 
ner in which they had been acquired. 
Not until the eve of the American 
Revolution did they make any real 
effort to abolish slavery and the slave 
trade. 

Slavery, he says (p. 20), was early 
found to be economically unsound in 
New England. The truth is Negro 
slaves constituted an essential part of 
New England’s labor supply until af- 
ter the Revolution. Contrary to Mr. 
Ottley’s view (ibid.), there were slave 
quarters and slave cabins in the 
North. The Hazards and Stantons of 
Rhode Island, the Royalls and Pep- 
perells of Massachusetts, the Mal- 
bones of Connecticut and families in 
New York and Pennsylvania, to cite 
only a few of the large northern slave- 
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holders, housed their Negroes in sep- 
arate quarters. All the slaves in the 
North (zbid.) neither ‘‘lived under 
the same roof’’ nor ‘‘ate the same 
food with the family.’’ Only where 
there were one or two slaves was this 
true. The inhuman character of 
eighteenth century slave advertise- 
ments in the North, even in New Eng- 
land, refutes the claim of the author 
that the sale of slaves was largely con- 
trolled by sentiment in the North. 
Roger Williams, he says (p. 55), op- 
posed the enslavement of the Pequot 
Indians. True. but that is onlv half 
the story, for Williams wrote Gover- 
nor Winthrop in 16387 concerning the 
Pequots, congratulating him that God 
had placed in his hands ‘‘another 
drove of Adam’s degenerate seed,’’ 
and requesting that Winthrop give 
him one of the Indian boys to whom 
he had taken a faney. 

Mr. Ottley cites Jupiter Hammon 
(p. 22) as the first American Negro 
poet, whereas this honor goes to Lucy 
Terry, whose poem, ‘‘The Bars 
Fight,’’ of 1746 antedates Hammon’s 
initial efforts by fourteen years. 
Finally he extols the ‘‘Black Cabi- 
net’’ (p. 266) as ‘‘a vital part of the 
government under the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration.’’ The question is did 
these fifty or more Negroes in so- 
called ‘‘key’’ government positions 
exert any great influence upon policy 
making during this period? The res- 
ignation of Mr. Hastie from his posi- 
tion as Assistant to the Secretary of 
War seems to indicate the contrary. 

In addition to errors of fact, Mr. 
Ottley frequently ignores the element 
of chronology in history. Many of his 
facts are worthless because of his 
failure to date events. On page 47 he 
neglects to tell when the Bishop of 
London reversed the unwritten law 
that conversion to Christianity made 
the subject unfit for slavery. Ver- 


mont, he says (p. 58), became the first 
state to abolish slavery, but he nee- 
lects to state when. The piece de re- 
sistance, however, is this gem (p. 51) : 
“‘the first Negro school in Charleston 
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opened one Monday morning with 
Harry [a Negro] as instructor.’’ 
Whether this was in the seventeenth 
or eighteenth century, the unin- 
formed reader is at a loss to know. 
The net result is to leave the reader 
befuddled. Similar chronological de- 
fects appear on pp. 50, 88, 190, 191, 
234. 

Mr. Ottley is also guilty of numer- 
ous errors of omission. He confines 
his discussion of Christianizing the 
slaves mainly to New York and South 
Carolina, No mention is made of the 
significant contributions along this 
ments in the North, even in New Eng- 
land and other colonies. Conversion 
of slaves by the Puritan clergy, and 
also by humane masters, is likewise ig- 
nored. So, too, is church membership 
in New England, where hardly a con- 
gregation existed without its sable 
constituents. Referring to the devel- 
oping antislavery movements before 
the American Revolution, he mentions 
neither Daniel Pastorius nor Samuel 
Sewall, authors of the first antislavery 
writings in America. Yet Sewall’s 
Selling of Joseph (1700) set forth 
nearly every argument employed 
against slavery until the Civil War. 

More significant than these short- 
comings is Mr. Ottley’s general lack 
of understanding of American his- 
tory. Particularly is this true of the 
Colonial and Revolutionary periods. 
This fundamental defect leads him 
into grave interpretative mistakes and 
biased statements. Negro slavery, he 
claims, was not well established until 
two centuries after 1565, The truth 
is that colonial slavery had reached 
its peak by 1760 at which time there 
were approximately 310,000 blacks, 
whose labor had long before produced 
much of the wealth and leisure in 
America. In truth, by that time the 
tobacco lands were already becoming 
exhausted. The author erroneously 
regards the Stamp Act (p. 56), which 
the colonies might have avoided by 
suggesting an alternative tax, as espe- 
cially provocative and ‘‘intended to 
make the colonists dance to the tune of 
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obedience.’’ Crispus Attucks, he says 
(p. 57), was killed in 1770 by ‘‘the 
first shot in the Revolution.’’ Yet the 
actual outbreak of Revolutionary hos- 
tilities did not occur until five years 
later. There are sufficient bona fide 
Negro heroes of the American Revolu- 
tion without placing undue emphasis 
upon a participant in mob violence. 
Mr. Ottley cannot resist the temp- 
tation to exaggerate the réle of the 
Negro in American life. To do this is 
just as undesirable as to deliberately 
underestimate it. On page 63 he says 
that Negroes formed nearly one-third 
of the colonial population. This re- 
viewer would like to inquire how Mr. 
Ottley came by his figure. It is ob- 
viously exaggerated. The Negro at 
no time constituted such a large pro- 
portion of the American population. 
According to Evarts B. Greene and 
Virginia D. Harrington (American 
Population before the Census of 1790, 
pp. 6-7), the leading authorities on 
colonial population, Negroes in 1774 
constituted 500,000 or less than one- 
fifth of the total 2,600,000 inhabitants 
of the colonies, This, incidentally, 
was the largest proportion of Negroes 
ever recorded in the colonial period, 
or at any time, in what is now the 
United States. Even more glaring is 
his penchant for padding the rolls of 
Negro soldiers in the American Revo- 
lution. While estimates of 5000-6000 
Negro servicemen in the Revolution 
is probably an understatement, how 
ean Mr. Ottley justify his claim (p. 
69) that ‘‘. . . nearly 55,000 Negroes 
... did some military service’’ in the 
patriot army? What proof does he 
offer in support of these figures? Ab- 
solutely none. In reference to the 
Negro contingents supplied by the 
various states, he again yields to his 
penchant for exaggeration. For in- 
stance, he says that each colony aver- 
aged ‘‘about fifteen hundred blacks”’ 
in the Revolutionary armies. How he 
arrives at this conclusion is a secret 
which the author does not divulge. 
He contends (2bid.) that ‘‘ Negro regi- 
ments ranged in size from the 3000 
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of South Carolina and Georgia to 
New Hampshire’s 629...’’ The truth 
is that neither South Carolina nor 
Georgia raised regiments of blacks for 
the patriot armies. The Continental 
Congress authorized the raising of 
2000 Negro troops in South Carolina 
in 1779, when the patriot cause ap- 
peared almost hopeless. But despite 
the impassioned plea of Colonel John 
Laurens in favor of the plan before 
the legislature of his native South 
Carolina, the slaveholders, fearful of 
slave insurrections, rejected the idea. 
A similar fate befell the attempt to 
raise Negro troops in Georgia. Con- 
tinuing his comedy of errors, Mr, Ot- 
tley says that the enrollment of New 
Hampshire’s 629 Negroes ‘‘nearly ex- 
terminated slavery in that state.’’ The 
ridiculousness of this statement is 
seen by the fact that the official cen- 
sus of New Hampshire in 1773 showed 
only 674 Negroes—men, women, chil- 
dren and babes in arms—and only 
541 in 1775. Ottley’s bias in favor of 
the Negro is further illustrated by 
the statement that ‘‘Rhode Island’s 
seven hundred Negroes under Colonel 
Christopher Greene were wiped out 
at Points Bridge in Westchester 
County, New York.’’ While the re- 
viewer might be accused of quibbling, 
he does have in his possession a cas- 
ualty list, dated 1782, in which more 
than a dozen Negroes belonging to 
this regiment received pensions for 
amputated arms, legs or frozen limbs. 
Other deficiencies may be briefly 
stated. The author uses no documen- 
tation; therefore the average reader 
is unable to check his findings. Prob- 
ably the fact that he did not indicate 
his sources tempted Mr. Ottley to take 
undue liberties with his data. In his 
preface he states that he has used 
both foreign and domestic sources. If 
he utilized the former, they are not so 
indicated in his bibliography. Final- 
ly, there are typographical errors such 
as ‘‘Abigail Adam’’ for ‘‘ Abigail 
Adams’’ and ‘‘Varter G. Woodson’’ 
for ‘‘Carter G. Woodson.’’ 
The book contains so many mistakes 
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that a sizable volume could be written 
detailing and correcting them. Fur- 
ther, it is little more than a warmed 
over version of New World A-Coming 
which Mr. Ottley wrote in 1943. How- 
ever, because of its anecdotal charac- 
ter, its lively style, its biased presenta- 
tion and its attractive format, the 
book will doubtlessly be widely read. 
In the opinion of this reviewer, Mr. 
Ottley should ‘‘stick to his knitting’’ 
as a newspaperman. At present the 
writing of history appears to be be- 
yond his range. 

LorENzO J. GREENE 

Professor of History 

Lincoln University (Mo.) 


Accentuate the Positive* 


‘‘Tall, blade-like and easily erect 
as he faced the auxiliaries, he looked 
indeed like the uncompromising chal- 
lenger of ignorance, poverty and dis- 
ease.’’ Thus the central theme of 7’o 
Make the People Strong by A, Ed- 
ward Stuntz is one of deep idealism. 
The numerous American Missions 
sent out by Nelson A. Rockefeller’s 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs were knights in 
shining armor jousting with the age- 
old maladies of the Americans to the 
south. These missionaries of health, 
sanitation and education, with self- 
sacrificing enthusiasm have, accord- 
ing to Mr. Stuntz, fired the Latin 
Americans with their own zeal to rid 
their countries of ignorance, poverty 
and disease. One feels that as long 
as Rockefeller is their patron saint, 
‘*all’s right with the world.”’ 

Mr. Stuntz reports with gusto and 
wishful thinking the accomplishments 
of these Missions. His first stop was 
Mexico where one received the im- 
pression that her economic ills would 
be partly solved by the great refur- 
bishing job the American Mission did 
on the Mexican railway system. The 
Mission had accomplished its task and 
was then scheduled to quit Mexico 





*A, Edward Stuntz, To Make the People 
Strong. New York: Macmillan Company, 
1948. Pp. 298. 
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leaving behind a contingent of 
trained native engineers and the be- 
ginnings of efficient rail transporta- 
tion. 

Hand in hand with economic medi- 
cation went cooperative health and 
sanitation work. The Mission began a 
fight against ‘‘Ochocerciasis,’’ a dis- 
ease of the eye and other hideous dis- 
eases. The plans called for mapping 
out endemic areas and trying to 
check the diseases by use of DDT. 
Chlorination plants for purer water 
were to be utilized, sewage systems 
improved and hospitals at strategic 
points established. 

Peru was next on the itinerary, and 
there Mr. Stuntz gave enthusiastic 
approval of the modern Lima Health 
Center with its clinics for prenatal 
care, the tuberculosis section with x 
ray, and the communicable disease 
control section. Significant was the 
attitude of adoration that the Peru- 
vian lower class mother as well as 
the nursing students displayed toward 
the instructing nurses. To them, Mr. 
Stuntz believed. the instructing nurse 
was a ‘‘mixture of Florence Night- 
ingale, Joan of Are and Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt.’’ She personified 
the hopes and ambitions of these 
people for a cleaner, healthier and 
more useful life for themselves and 
their children. 

Mr. Stuntz next flew the Andes to 
Iquitos, a little outpost in the Peru- 
vian jungle to report on the good 
neighbor policy ‘‘on the edge of its 
farthest antenna.’’ This Guayabamba 
section is an area rich in scarce stra- 
tegic materials. There scientific farm- 
ing in jungle soil was taught to the 
inhabitants. This was the outgrowth 
of the resolution made at the Confer- 
ence of American Foreign Ministers 
at Rio de Janeiro in 1942, that a 
‘‘health problem anywhere in the 
Americas must be the concern of all 
the Americas.’’ Furthermore, hospi- 
tals, health sections and control sec- 
tions for combatting yaws and intes- 
tinal parasistosis had been set up. 
The American Mission evinced great 
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determination to make this far-flung 
outpost of civilization one of Peru’s 
more productive spots. 

Peru could not be left without a 
visit to Chimbote, which Mr. Stuntz 
called the ‘‘Cinderella City.’’ Before 
the advent of the Missions, it had been 
a pest hole with its population of 
4500 literally dying on their feet. 
But Chimbote had coal deposits, so 
searce in Latin America, therefore, in 
spite of malaria, it was economically 
important to Peru. The American 
Mission cured it by draining the la- 
goons of stagnant water. Thus Chim- 
bote was in a position to develop its 
great natural resource which would 
constitute a source of revenue to in- 
erease the import purchasing power 
of the Republic. In Cuzco, the Mis- 
sion was active in experimentation on 
the growing of winter wheat to make 
this ancient city of the Incas self- 
sufficient and at the same time supply 
the other near by towns of the high 
Andes. The same sort of stimulus was 
to be given to a wide agricultural di- 
versification program in an attempt 
to bring these post-Incaie peoples out 
of the darkness of hunger and disease. 
Centuries of degradation, debility of 
mind and body appeared to be melt- 
ing away against the ouslaught of 
these doers of good neighborliness. 
Their handiwork through the Andean 
Educational Program appeared to 
justify Mr. Stuntz’s statement that 
‘the meek . . . shall inherit the 
earth’.’’ 

Haiti was the next stop and Port 
Au Prince was in a receptive mood. 
In this over-populated Republic, the 
first independent Latin American na- 
tion, the rescue of the city of Léogane 
from the silt of the Riviére Rouillion 
added many acres to reduce the ‘‘ pop- 
ulation pressure’’ in that area, The 
American Mission did this by a large 
reclamation and sanitation project 
which involved ‘‘DDT-ing’’ the en- 
tire area and digging canals to drain 
off the water. The newly reclaimed 
land was settled almost as soon as it 
was dry enough to walk upon. Haiti 
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and the Haitian people favorably im- 
pressed Mr. Stuntz; he found ‘‘real 
dignity and a room for friendliness 
there.’’? He praised the nicely kept 
rural education centers and the Hai- 
tian soldiers ‘‘proud of their uni- 
forms yet lacking in swagger or arro- 
gance.’’ The great accomplishment of 
the Mission was in starting the anti- 
yaws drive and setting up control 
centers. Yaws, a highly contagious 
disease with its roots in unsanitary 
conditions, has for decades weakened 
the Haitian people. Part of the un- 
sanitary conditions attendant is at- 
tributed to the fact that most Hai- 
tians, so closely packed together, have 
very little water for personal hygiene. 

Lack of space prevents an adequate 
analysis of similar projects in Brazil, 
Uruguay and Chile; however, in these 
countries a new spirit was discern- 
ible. In fact, this we-will-carry-on 
spirit seemed to pervade the whole of 
Latin America. 

The undisputed sincerity of the au- 
thor almost convinces one that Mr. 
Rockefeller’s program is going to 
make Latin America a utopia until 
one projects the comprehensive plans 
against the total cultural setting of 
the various Republics. The countries 
are still largely feudal. The stand- 
ard of living of most of the obreros 
and white collar workers is not mea- 
surably superior to that of the peons. 
Caudilloism, military revolts, graft, 
bureaucratic confusion and a greater 
degree of racism than is generally 
realized tend to impede any large 
seale undertakings, That the Ameri- 
can Missions did heroic work is indis- 
putable. But that it was as all em- 
bracing as Mr. Stuntz would have us 
believe is disputable in light of his- 
torical evidence. 

The style is graphic and the book 
reads with the smoothness of a trav- 
elogue. It is, however, cluttered in 
places with extraneous chatter as if 
Mr. Stuntz was trying to prove that 
the Latin Americans are simpaticos 
and make just as good dinner com- 
panions as anyone else. Nevertheless, 
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this friendly approach to the peoples 
of Latin America will accomplish 
greater results than the superior atti- 
tude all too frequently assumed by 
some North Americans. 
Nora Rassy TUCKER 
Instructor in History 
Howard University 


Balance of Power: The Negro Vote* 


Much is said from time to time, 
especially during national elections, 
of the strength of the Negro vote. It 
is not unusual to find that those who 
discuss the subject express one ex- 
treme or the other. Either they view 
the vote of Negroes as a bogey or the 
speakers, especially if they are Ne- 
groes themselves, hold the ballot out 
as a means of saving the race from 
the persecution of a white America. 
Even though the Presidential election 
of 1948 has passed into history, it still 
is timely to inquire into the nature 
and significance of what is designated 
as ‘‘the Negro vote.’’ 

One cannot doubt that Mr. Moon is 
practically equipped to make a study 
of what is referred to as the Negro 
vote. He has been a reporter for 
many years and at various times was 
connected with the New York Amster- 
dam News and the New York Times. 
Mr. Moon also has spent some time 
working in a Federal housing agency 
in Washington and in the CIO-PAC 
when it originally was organized by 
Sidney Hillman. At the present time 
the author of Balance of Power is 
doing public relations work for the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. It can 
be seen that Mr. Moon has had the op- 
portunity of studying the manner in 
which Negroes have been politically 
influential. 

One who attempts an analysis of 
Mr. Moon’s book probably should be- 
gin by raising the question of what is 
meant by ‘‘the Negro vote.’’ In the 

*Henry Lee Moon, Balance of Power: 


The Negro Vote. New York: Doubleday & 
Company, Inc., 1948. Pp. 256. 


same vein, of course, one has to go on 
to ask what is meant by ‘‘the Irish 
vote,’’ ‘‘the Polish vote,’’ ‘‘the Ital- 
ian vote,’’ or ‘‘the Jewish vote.’’ One 
can speak of ‘‘the Irish vote’’ only if 
there is some means by which it can 
be distinguished from the great mass 
of voters, This can be done rather 
easily as long as there is a large num- 
ber of unassimilated Irish people in 
the community but as they enter into 
the mainstream of American life their 
separateness becomes less and less vis- 
ible until finally it vanishes. It 
would be foolish for anyone to assume 
that Negroes have been completely 
integrated into the American commu- 
nity but the point should be made 
that the process is under way and as 
the momentum of the movement picks 
up, “‘the Negro vote’’ slips away into 
the general body of the electorate. Mr. 
Moon intimates as much at some 
points, especially in his chapter on 
‘‘Labor as an Ally.’’ But one must 
go on to say that many Negroes iden- 
tify themselves with other kinds of 
groups in the community. It is even 
difficult to speak of ‘‘the labor vote’’ 
for the factory worker and the farm 
hand, for example, do not always see 
eye to eye. The use of the definitive 
article ‘‘the’’ must be made with care. 
Mr. Moon identifies the Negro vote as 
the vote of Negro Americans. This 
can be done readily only as long as 
one sees things black and white. There 
are elections in which such a narrow 
distinction cannot be made. 

Mr. Moon makes use of a historical 
perspective. He notes the enfranchise- 
ment of Negroes after the Civil War 
as an ‘‘Experiment in Democracy.’’ 
Historians undoubtedly would be 
shocked at the author’s looseness of 
analysis and unsupported generaliza- 
tions, The greatest value of this chap- 
ter might be that it will motivate one 
who has a genuine interest in post- 
Civil War political arrangements to 
turn to such other writers as Albert 
Bushnell Hart, W. E. B. DuBois and 
John Hope Franklin — all of whom 
Mr. Moon quotes. There is no doubt 
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that an understanding of the past 
will form part of the basis for an un- 
derstanding of the present. Mr. Moon 
may have an insight into this post- 
bellum period himself but his book 
fails to be useful in this connection. 
The job which the author does best 
is to relate the reactions of the great 
number of Negro voters under the im- 
pact of the depression, Mr. Hoover’s 
lily-whitism, the New Deal and 
Franklin Roosevelt. When Negro 
votes which had been Republican for 
years shifted to the Democratic col- 
umn, especially in 1936, they simply 
went along with the great mass of 
middle class and labor voters of which 
they area part. That the Democratic 
candidate has held them ever since is 
testimony to the inability of the Re- 
publican to match the promises which 
the Democratic program has held out. 
It is known that in the election of 
1948 Northern districts which were 
predominantly Negro were in solid 
support of Mr. Truman. The same 
can be said, too, of those districts in 
which organized labor, especially the 
CIO, were in control, As Mr. Moon 
knows from his own experience with 
the CIO, the Negro vote has in recent 
years been hardly separable from the 
labor, especially CIO, vote. The vote 
of the Negro minority as a race is 
very similar to that of any group in 
the community which has decided to 
stake its future on a social welfare 
program. All such groups taken as 
an entity hold the balance of power in 
determining which of two parties 
competing for favor will become the 
victor. This is a point which Mr. 
Moon fails to stress. The impact of 
new social problems cutting across ra- 
cial lines will make even more insig- 
nificant the notion of a racial vote 
acting as a balance of power. The 
particular usefulness of Mr. Moon’s 
book is as a summary of some of the 
circumstances which have affected Ne- 
groes in their exercise of the franchise. 
VINCENT J. BROWNE 
Assistant Professor of Government 
Howard University 


Booker T. Washington* 


A significant contribution has been 
made to the study of the life and 
influence of Booker T. Washington by 
Basil Mathews in his Booker T. 
Washington: Educator and Interra- 
cial Interpreter. The reader is im- 
pressed by the wealth of original ma- 
terial, such as letters, memoranda, 
and personal interviews, which Mr. 
Mathews draws upon as he unfolds 
a fascinating narrative of the man, 
his associates, and his time. The book 
is more than a biography; it is also 
an outline history of Tuskegee Insti- 
tute from its founding to the present 
day. 

The author bases his entire book on 
the thesis that his subject was a 
‘‘oreat’’ man, and he uses every 
opportunity to present materials to 
support that proposition. ‘‘He was 
great. He was in the truest sense 
great.’’ This statement summarizes 
the theme of the book. This greatness 
resulted from Booker T. Washing- 
ton’s ability to analyze the problems 
of his people and his section of the 
country and to advance to those prob- 
lems solutions which were practicable 
for his time and situation. The en- 
tire educational program of the great 
educator sprang from that type of 
thinking. At that period of their ra- 
cial development, Negroes had to be 
taught to be thrifty, land-owning, 
self-respecting skilled laborers. Thus 
they themselves would benefit along 
with their white neighbors. 

Mr. Mathews places much empha- 
sis on the personality of his subject 
by discussing his family life and his 
relations with his colleagues at Tus- 
kegee, Booker Washington was a sin- 
cerely religious man, who read his 
Bible regularly ; in fact, he kept a Bi- 
ble in every room. In discussing the 
founder of Tuskegee’s relations with 
his co-workers and contemporaries, 


*Basil Mathews, Booker T. Washington: 
Educator and Interracial Interpreter. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1948. 
Pp. 350. 
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the biographer presents appealing 
vignettes of such men as George 
Washington Carver, Monroe Work, 
Emmett J. Scott, John Hope, W. E. 
B. Dubois, and others. 

The book is not without its short- 
comings. To begin with, in too many 
instances it reads more like a eulogy 
than an objective biography. Occa- 
sions when Mr. Mathews observes 
any weakness in his subject’s think- 
ing or behavior (such as he does on 
p. 157) are so rare as to be negligible ; 
rather he seems determined always 
to find a justifying explanation for 
whatever Booker T. Washington 
thought or did. Secondly, Mr. Mat- 
hews reveals a distinct bias in favor 
of Booker Washington’s thinking on 
the treatment of the race problem in 
the South. This is shown in his dis- 
cussion of the Washington-Dubois 
conflict on the question as well as his 
treatment of the policy followed by 
the present Patterson administration 
at Tuskegee. One wonders, also, why 
Chapter 7, ‘‘The Landscape Ahead,”’ 
was not included in an ‘‘Introduc- 
tion.”? The continuity of the narra- 
tive would certainly have been aided 
thereby. One wonders, too, why 
‘‘Northerners”’ is capitalized on p. 23 
and ‘‘northerner’’ is not capitalized 
on p. 30. Furthermore, while 
‘‘North”’ is capitalized in ‘‘from the 
North’’ (p. 45), ‘‘south’’ is not eapi- 
talized in ‘‘from the south’’ (p. 265). 

Notwithstanding its shortcomings, 
the book is a significant contribution 
to the scholarship of Booker T. Wash- 
ington biography. The style is dig- 
nified, scholarly, and climactic. It is 
frequently emotional, but is not with- 
out humor. In that the work brings 
together into one volume a wealth of 
authoritative information on Booker 
T. Washington and Tuskegee, it will 
be a welcomed and valuable addition 
to the library of any student of the 
man and his era, 

Ossorn T. SMALLWOOD 
Assistant Professor of English 
Howard University 
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Frederick Douglass* 


Frederick Douglass by Benjamin 
Quarles is an example of inspired 
scholarship. Based on a wealth of 
primary source materials, this book 
lays hold on the reader with the first 
paragraph and holds him with its 
thrilling and delightful account of the 
adventurous career of the great nine- 
teenth-century orator and reformer. 
The author states that the book was 
originally written as a doctoral! dis- 
sertation. The heavy, formal style, so 
characteristic of the usual disserta- 
tion is completely absent from this 
book. The useful and impressive bib- 
liography and the footnotes are the 
only indications that this fascinating 
narrative grew out of a thesis. Dr. 
Quarles skillfully, almost deceptively, 
interweaves his quotations, summa- 
ries, and interpretations with his nar- 
rative in such a way as to support his 
statement that Douglass’ ‘‘life reads 
like a romance.’’ It does. 

Benjamin Quarles is not over-awed 
by his subject and, therefore, achieves 
an objectivity which is striking. Af- 
ter hurriedly passing over Douglass’ 
early life in slavery (He did not de- 
sire to re-hash Douglass’ autobiogra- 
phies), Dr. Quarles presents his rela- 
tions with William Lloyd Garrison 
and the Abolition Movement, his con- 
tributions to the Underground Rail- 
road, his life as a newspaper editor 
and his political activities. Douglass, 
the family man, is also treated. The 
picture painted by the author, and 
carefully documented, is that of a 
eifted and courageous ex-slave who 
was open to influence by his friends 
but who also had a mind of his own 
which enabled him to analyze the 
problems that confronted himself and 
his race as they arose and to make 
whatever adjustment in his thinking 
and action that the situation seemed 
to warrant. This is seen in his break 
with the Garrisonians on the nature 

*Benjamin Quarles, Frederick Douglass. 
Vashington: The Associated Publishers, 
1948. Pp. 378. 
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of the Constitution as it relates to 
slavery and on the validity of politi- 
cal action as a means of achieving 
abolitionist objectives. His shift from 
the Radical Abolitionist to the Repub- 
lican party when it became evident 
that the latter had a chance of win- 
ning an election is also an indication 
of his practical mind. He believed 
‘‘that human institutions were based 
on opportunisms’’ (p. 75). His com- 
promises, however, were always pred- 
icated on a determination to advance 
the cause of full citizenship for his 
own people. His compromises were 
strategic; he never compromised the 
principle that the Negro was entitled 
to full civil rights. 

The style, as a rule, is lucid and 
vigorous. The author has a particu- 
lar fondness for hyphenated words, 
e.g., ‘‘no-human-governmentism’’ (p. 
19), ‘‘convention-holdings’’ (p. 19), 
‘‘brickbat-throwing’’ (p. 32), ‘‘cut- 
to-the-bone expenses’’ (p. 33), ‘‘six- 
to-fifteen-year-old misses’ (p. 64), 
‘‘eome-outerism’’ (p. 66), ‘‘opiate- 
of-the-people concept’? (p. 293). 
While this technique frequently adds 
vigor to the style, the multiplicity of 
hyphenated words suggests that it is 
overused. He does not believe in 
overusing the comma, e.g., as a rule 
he omits the comma between month 
and year when the date is not in- 
eluded (cf. pp. 34, 51, et al.) ; how- 
ever, he does not observe his principle 
in this sentence: ‘‘The post was of- 
fered to him in February, 1892, in 
recognition. . .’’ (p. 345). The omis- 
sion of the comma after ‘‘ Douglass’’ 
is hardly warranted in the following 
sentence: ‘‘As the year drew to a 
close Douglass in company with five 
other abolitionists, spent two weeks 
...’ (p. 21). It is also to be hoped 
that in a revised edition Dr. Quarles 
will revise the sentence beginning, 
‘At Concord, at a meeting, at which 

..’ (p. 34). Such awkwardness is 


definitely the exception rather than 
the rule, 

This study will not be easily sur- 
passed as an authoritative study of 
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Frederick Douglass and his time. Not 
only is it dependable scholarship; it 
is delightful reading. 

OsBorn T. SMALLWOOD 


The Novelist’s View of 
Miscegenation* 


With recent cases of miscegenation 
being spotlighted in newspapers 
throughout the country, the following 
reviews of Walk in Darkness and The 
Well of Compassion should be of 
timely interest to the perusing reader. 
A surprisingly close parallel story 
line is followed by each of the novels 
in the portrayal of the lives of a man 
and woman who disregard the color 
line in order to marry. In both nov- 
els the husband is a Negro, the wife 
is a white gentile, and a most impor- 
tant third character is a Jewish maid- 
en. Both authors sympathetically pic- 
ture the hero as a victim of cireum- 
stances, whereas the white wife is 
coldly and almost brutally drawn. On 
the other hand, the Jewish girl is a 
person of admirable traits who, be- 
cause she allies herself in defense of 
the husband, is unconsciously pitted 
against the wife. In both narratives 
the Negro hero wants to overlook ra- 
cial barriers, as if they did not apply 
to him, and wants to believe that his 
marriage to a white woman whom he 
loves represents the avenue of escape. 
Neither of the authors, however, al- 
lows the wife to love the husband in 
return, and each of the stories reaches 
its end with an unspoken suggestion 
that the Negro could have found hap- 
piness with the Jewish girl. 

Though both novels recognize that 
there are successful and happy cases 
of inter-marriage, they prefer that 
the experience of their leading char- 
acters be an unhappy one. Yet the 
mere inclusion in their novels of other 
mixed marriages that are successful 
precludes the thought that either of 


*David Alman, The Well of Compassion. 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 1948; 
Hans Habe, Walk in Darkness. New York: 
G. P. Putman’s Sons, 1948. 
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the authors was attempting to send 
a message to the world that Negro and 
white marriages do not work, rather 
it suggests only that the authors may 
have found more drama in the unsuc- 
cessful marriage. 

In the first novel that is reviewed, 
Well of Compassion, the hero is Lock 
Sharon, a talented young Negro 
painter, who does not leave the smoth- 
ering confinement of Harlem until the 
death of his girl, Bright Jason, causes 
him to seek proper surrounding to 
paint faithfully a memory portrait of 
her. Bright is dead when the novel 
opens, and from that point on Lock 
is continually plagued by an imagi- 
nary worm of death, created from the 
haunting envy of his health which 
burned in the eyes of the dying 
Bright. He marries the white, rich, 
neurotic, and self-centered Jo Yarby 
and moves into her airy, well-lighted 
artist’s studio apartment, thinking 
that he has broken with the Negro 
world, Jo regards the marriage as 
the ‘‘shock treatment’’ that she needs 
to put feeling into her painting. They 
drift apart, however, and at the end 
of the novel Jo is headed for Reno, 
pleased that she can so easily get rid 
of Lock but unhappy in the thought 
that her once staunch girl friend, 
Melia, a Jewish artist of talent, has 
abruptly broken with her and is 
standing by the side of Lock. 


Although the characters themselves 
are colorful and capable of holding 
the reader’s attention, they seem to be 
in no graspable environment. Per- 
haps Mr. Alman’s intention was to 
create a semblance of impressionistic 
painting in impressionistic writing, 
for he obviously reflects Lock’s de- 
velopment in the stages of the paint- 
ing of Bright. Yet to carry this con- 
fused development over to the written 
word is a bit too much, for the envi- 
ronment becomes an elusive dream 
world where the characters walk on 
no particular streets. One wonders 
how Lock missed meeting more white 
artists with less bigoted views and 
why such expertly conceived charac- 
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ters were placed in somewhat unbe- 
lievable situations, 

The author of the second novel for 
consideration, Walk in Darkness, with 
expert hands shapes the psychologi- 
cal growth of Washington Roach 
who himself is never quite aware of 
where he is going or why he drives 
himself to do what he does. Roach 
has reenlisted in the army in order to 
seek in Germany the freedom he is 
denied at home. Instead he finds the 
same prejudices, clothed by a new en- 
vironment. A Catholic priest per- 
forms his marriage to a German girl, 
but because his marriage is illegal in 
the eyes of army authorities, since con- 
sent was not granted, he deserts and 
becomes a black marketeer. He sud- 
denly finds himself head of a little 
band of black marketeers composed 
mainly of white desperadoes—desert- 
ers from the American army, ex- 
Nazis, displaced persons, pick-pockets 
—and becomes elated over his new 
power which dictates that he give or- 
ders instead of take them. Conse- 
quently, when the military police 
break in on his haven of revenge 
against society, he fights back, killing 
a policeman. Roach, his white-skinned 
baby, and Selma, a Jewish girl who 
wants to adopt the baby which 
Roach’s German wife abandoned, es- 
cape into France. There he finds the 
first peace he has known, as a peasant 
family simply and honestly make him 
one of them. He is caught, finally, 
and returned to America to be court 
martialed for murder. 

The story abounds in adventure 
and action, with Roach right in the 
middle of it. The intricacies of black 
marketing are graphically and grip- 
pingly told. The author pulls no 
punches about the American soldier’s 
participation in the illegal practice 
along with his European cohorts, nor 
does the author attempt a sympathetic 
portrait of the German girl who mar- 
ries the Negro soldier for the sole pur- 
pose of gaining entry to America. If 
a fault were sought in the novel, both 
the picture of the black marketeers 
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and of the German wife could be 
pointed out as being too coldly and 
brutally drawn, with a tinge of loath- 
ing by the author. 

The final pages of the book tell a 
beautiful story of Roach’s sudden 
revelation that his blind hatred of the 
Jew was as unjustifiable as the cruel 
laughter of the white men who called 
him ‘‘boy.’’ Word pictures are well 
ehosen as the book changes pace, and 
as the book closes, one feels with 
Roach that ‘‘a great serenity had 
come over him.’’ 

ELIZABETH W. REEVES 
Instructor in English 
Howard University 


The Negro Contemporary Society* 


Although the two novels Vine of 
Glory and The Invisible Island are 
both concerned with the thesis of the 
Negro in contemporary American so- 
ciety, they present divergent ap- 
proaches, locales, and problems. Yet, 
in the final analysis, there is an ulti- 
mate philosophy that both novels 
achieve, and that philosophy is one 
applicable not only to Negroes and 
Negro champions but to men and 
women the world over. 

Vine of Glory, set in a small south- 
ern town, recounts the social and hu- 
manitarian ‘‘coming of age’’ of one 
Lavinia Westwood, a white girl of 
twenty. Initially, Lavinia’s sole prob- 
lem was her hatred of the home town 
that had ostracized her family for 
years because of the drunken father 
who had been not only a ‘‘local dis- 
grace’’ but a family burden. In mak- 
ing a supreme and violent effort to 
break the pattern of her life, Lavinia 
discovered that there was no one in 
her community inclined, or even able 
to assist her in a systematic plan of 
schooling directed to the end of for- 
mal training in art. There was one 
man in the community who had vis- 
ion, a vision of the ‘‘glory vine’’ of 


*Mary Jackson King, Vine of Glory. New 
York. Bobbs-Merrill. Pp. 357. Irwin Stark, 
The Invisible Island. New York. The Viking 
Press. Pp. 377. 


personal and intellectual freedom, 
and who had, in addition, a sound 
family and cultural background, a 
good education, and all the benefits 
that acerue from travel and artistic 
and economie successes. The man was 
Augustus Stockton, a singer, a hu- 
manitarian—and a Negro. Lavinia’s 
decision to join Stockton’s classes for 
Negroes eventually made it possible 
for her to matriculate in a western 
school of art. However, between her 
first and thoroughly tremulous en- 
trance to Stockton’s class and the 
time that she was able to achieve the 
long awaited acceptance to a profes- 
sional school, Lavinia underwent a 
radical social and intellectual change. 
For the first time in her twenty some 
years, this girl began to look at Ne- 
groes as people, to see her town for 
the complacent seat of inborn and in- 
grained prejudices and hatreds that 
it was, and to attempt to evaluate the 
entire inter-relationship that exists 
between people of common economic, 
social, and creative interests. Lavi- 
nia’s lone fight with only a Negro 
man to reenforce her efforts consti- 
tutes a compelling story. That the 
situations are often too patently con- 
trived, that the ‘‘message’’ is much 
too near the surface, and that the 
facts are pretty familiar to most read- 
ers, constitute negative qualities that 
are outweighed pretty definitely by 
the obvious sincerity and integrity of 
the author, and by the underlying 
philosophy which we shall note later. 

The Invisible Island, set in New 
York City, is the story of a young 
white school teacher, Matthew Strat- 
ton, who volunteers to take an assign- 
ment in one of the worst Harlem 
schools, The school is headed by a 
Negro principal and staffed by col- 
ored and white teachers who, with 
few exceptions, handle their problem 
students with an indifference and a 
uniformity of defeatist philosophy 
that shock the sensitive and conscien- 
tious Stratton. More appalling, of 
course, is the fact that the students, 
obviously aware of the complete lack 
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of personal interest displayed by their 
faculty, hate and fear the teachers as 
well as the policeman who has been 
assigned to the vicinity of the school. 
For “Matthew, the sy mbol of his whole 
problem is the bitter and sullen young 
Negro boy, Johnny Boston. It is Mat- 
thew’s secret conviction that should 
he be able to ‘‘break through’’ to 
Johnny, he would not only have 
helped the boy, but he would then be 
able to cope with the other person- 
alities with more success. But Johnny 
was reluctant to yield to kindness, pa- 
tience, or sincere efforts at friendship 
and understanding. A southern boy 
transplanted to New York, Johnny 
had a background of an originally 
tranquil and simple life in a small 
southern community interrupted 
tragically and brutally by the lynch- 
ing of his father. The abrupt and 
bitter flight from home with his moth- 
er, the size, confusion, and indiffer- 
ence of New York coupled with the 
association with boys he disliked but 
was unable to defeat—all contributed 
to the enigma of Johnny Boston. 
Johnny’s death and its contingent cir- 
cumstances brought Stratton to the 
point of defeat, and to the temptation 
of leaving New York and taking a job 
for which rewards were more obvious 
and for which pressures were less ex- 
hausting. His decision, finally, to 
stay and teach and fight, forms the 
underlying philosophy of this book. 
It is Matthew’s stated philosophy, 
and Lavinia’s implied philosophy that 
give a second point of common con- 
cern to these two novels, and which 
give a philosophy that transcends the 
Single issue of race relations. It is 
the old philosophy of the personal and 
individual responsibility of every 
man and woman to defend a principle 
of right. It is the old Emersonian 
doctrine of self-reliance; it is the 
Christian dogma of the Golden Rule; 
it is Immanuel Kant and the categori- 
cal imperative; it is Whitman, if you 
like. It is the time worn, but still 
new, insistence on the responsibility 
of the individual, We can not dele- 


gate social responsibilities ty groups, 
or agencies, or to governments—at 
least not solely. The initial change 
starts within the single individual, 
who multiplied becomes the group, 
the agency, the government. Haw- 
thorne many years ago wrote a satire 
on man’s attempts to reform and 
purify the world, After having shown 
the would be purifiers destroying all 
human and social agencies, Haw- 
thorne has his commentator observe 
that ‘‘unless they hit upon some 
method of purifying that foul cavern 
(the heart) it will reissue all the 
shapes of wrong and misery—the 
same old shapes or worse ones... . 

And so it is that now, in 1949, two 
young writers in approaching ‘what 
is ostensibly the Negro question are 
in reality presenting a thesis older 
than that of race relations. They are 
saying, in effect, that the sole weapon 
we have for challenging the forces 
that threaten democracy’s fulfillment 
is the one of combined personal re- 
sponsibility and the willingness to 
fight. For, as Matthew says at the 
conclusion of The Invisible Island: 

. you can’t fight them without being 
part of them—vwithout being in- 
volved, physically, up to your neck. 
You can’t fight them from a clean 
safe rampart on the outside because 
if you’re outside you can’t feel them 
with your guts, and you’re the ene- 
my, you’re part of the violence and 
the hate and the acquiescence, and 
you’re doing the enemy’s work all 
the time. And it’s not enough to be 
inside the dirty mess. You’ve got to 
be in it and know there’s an outside. 
To be in it and know there’s a way 
to destroy it without destroying your- 
self and the people who count... 

MARGARET J, WORMLEY 
Assistant Professor of English 
Howard University 


Hemmed in* 
Current shortages in housing sup- 


*Robert Weaver, The Negro Ghetto. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1948, Pp. 404. 
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ply pose a serious problem for the na- 
tion. For Negroes and other minori- 
ties, this problem has existed in acute 
form for a much longer period. The 
disproportionate share of substand- 
ard housing occupied by minorities 
derives not only from their more dis- 
advantaged economic status, but from 
calculated efforts to restrict the hous- 
ing available to them as well. The up- 
shot is that Negro communities in our 
Northern metropolitan centers become 
Black Belts; and though the physical 
configurations of these communities 
vary to some extent, the effect is al- 
ways the same—Negroes are hemmed 
in. It is with the origin, development, 
and persistence of the Black Belts in 
Northern cities, and with their social 
effects, that the Negro Ghetto is chief- 
ly concerned. Of considerable impor- 
tance, also, is the author’s suggested 
program for remedying the present 
housing situation of these groups. 
The segregated Negro community 
has been the product of a varietv of 
factors, the most dramatie and effec- 
tive of which are race restrictive cov- 
enants, The covenants, however, are 
supported bv individual and commu- 
nitv prejudices, vested interests of 
real estate operators, connivances of 
finance companies, inept government 
housing policies, and by political 
machinations. Collectively, these 
forces have produced the Negro ghet- 
to, which became erystallized with the 
great migrations of the first World 
War, and which has persisted despite 
the pressure of overcrowding and an 
upward shift in the economic status 
of Negroes during World War II. 
The mobilization of community sen- 
timent against the expansion of the 
Negro community has been achieved, 
in part at least, by the development 
of a number of myths. Among these 
are the general undesirability of Ne- 
groes as neighbors, the development 
of race friction in mixed neighbor- 
hoods, and the deleterious effect of 
Negro occupancy upon _ property 
values. Data are cited to disprove all 
of these fictions. Regarding the rela- 
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tionship of race and property values, 
the author declares: ‘‘When signifi. 
cant economic and social factors in 
tenancy are held constant and race 
becomes the only variable. . .property 
values do not decline with Negro 
occupancy”’ (p. 294). 

The author’s suggested program 
for improvement is generally sound 
and provocative. The focal points of 
attack, in his judgment, are the se- 
curing of subdivisions of land remov- 
ed from the Black Belt for develop- 
ment and new sources from which 
adequate finances may be secured 
without the handicap of prohibitive 
interest rates. His suggestion that 
government must use its power and 
resources if adequate housing for 
minorities is to be developed will meet 
with general approval. The data cited 
in support of occupancy standards as 
a technique for improvement is chal- 
lenging, but hardly convincing in view 
of the limited number of cases pre- 
sented and as a result of the resist- 
ances such a suggestion is certain 
to encounter. There is some serious 
doubt that enlightened self-interest is 
sufficient to motivate those individuals 
who are now among the most ardent 
supporters of covenants to espouse 
the principles involved in occupancy 
standards. It appears that some wide- 
spread educational program must be 
developed in this connection, More- 
over, there is the general question of 
the enforcement of the standards once 
they are accepted. 

While the overall program repre- 
sents a significant contribution to our 
thinking on this problem, the value 
of the work goes beyond the elements 
of fact and program. The analysis 
of the problem in terms of group 
interests and power relationships 
leads to a more fundamental under- 
standing of its dynamics. The view- 
point that housing is a social value 
places the problem in its proper per- 
spective. The recency and compre- 
hensiveness of the data permit the 
depiction of variations in patterns of 
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community segregation, something 
which is absent from most other works 
on the subject. 
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G. FRANKLIN EDWARDS 
Instructor in Soctology 
Howard Uniwersity 


NOTES FROM RECENT BOOKS 


Marion THOMPSON WRIGHT 


Toward World Umty 


Asked Pearl Buck of Eslanda Robe- 
son, ‘‘Eslanda, what is America as 
you see it?’’ 

I see a great rich land and a virile 
goodhearted people going to seed because 
they are misused, misinformed, corrupted. 
I see the people becoming greedy, selfish, 
arrogant, overbearing, psychopathic, _ be- 
cause they have been nurtured on the su- 
periority idea. I see all this as the great 
tragedy of our era, all the greater because 
with some Christianity and some democracy, 
both available, this country and this people 
could lead the world out of chaos into an 
era of peace and plenty. 

Later says Pearl Buck: 

When I began these conversations with 
her I thought of her as my friend, a woman, 
pleasant, intelligent, gay. Now after all 
these hours of talk in which we have tried 
to penetrate to brain and soul, I see her 
encircled by a host. The light shines clear 
and hard upon her, but behind her and 
about her is the shadowy host. I can never 
again see her as one. Those millions of 
human beings have spoken to me through 
her voice. 

I know them. I have met them in every 
land under heaven. I have heard the mur- 
mur of their many voices. But it has taken 
a clear American voice to make them articu- 
late to me, a voice in my own country. If 
Kslanda feels as she does, with all the ad- 
vantages she has had in this richest, most 
powerful, and most comfortable of countries, 
then what must those others feel ?? 


In this vein two mature, intelligent, 
successful women with no grudges 

1Pearl S. Buck, American Argument, New 
York: The John Day Company, 1949. Pp. 
190-91. 

2Jbid., p. 196. 


against life discussed penetratingly 
the principles, values, and perform- 
ances that characterize life in an 
America in which they agree that 
the only person having full rights 
is a white, gentile, Protestant, adult 
male who does not live in the poll-tax 
South. Eslanda Robeson, a Negro 
woman born into a white world and 
Pearl Buck, a white woman born into 
that same white world but reared in 
a colored one across the seas with the 
synoptic view developed through 
world travel but against the backdrop 
of two different Americas agree on 
the ends but encounter sharp clashes 
of opinion on the means. American 
Argument presents many challenges 
to the minds of thinking peoples all 
over the world. 

‘*Tolerance is all very well, but it’s 
the effect on the young people that 
I’m afraid of.’’ Because of this atti- 
tude, the young minister who dared to 
preach practical Christianity was 
eased out of the pastorage of a Still 
River church. It was the gentile 
daughter of such a community that 
the brilliant young physician, Luke, 
A Jew of unknown parentage, mar- 
ried. The inhabitants of this little 
Connecticut town traced their resi- 
dence here through three hundred 
years. Those whose stay was of 
shorter duration just did not belong. 

Curious Wine® dramatically de- 
scribes the poignant conflicts genera- 
ted by Marty’s love for her husband 
and the entangling sense of loyalty 
toward a psychopathic mother who 
through her wealth and social posi- 
tion attempted to possess and domi- 
nate all with whom she came in con- 


3Bianea Bradbury, The Curious Wine, 
New York: The Beechhurst Press, 1948. 
Pp. 272. 
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tact as compensation for a bitter, un- 
happy childhood. By politely but 
firmly pitting his will against that of 
the Madame, Luke sought to protect 
and free his wife from the tentacles 
of the unscrupulous woman who 
years ago had driven her husband, 
Dr. Townsend to seek escape in the 
seclusion of private quarters else- 
where. Lucia Townsend’s consterna- 
tion and resentment over her daugh- 
ter’s admission that she was about to 
bring into the world a half Jewish 
child eventuated in a climactic situa- 
tion which almost cost Luke his pro- 
fessional career in Still River. The 
sterling qualities of the young couple, 
the towering strength of the faith and 
support of the father finally enabled 
them to weather the storm which 
threatened their ability to carry on in 
the town of Marty’s birth. 

This story which depicts the cruel- 
ty of men to men because of cultural 
differences is convincing and well 
told. Luke was condemned by the 
older people of Still Water, not be- 
cause of lack of character but simply 
because he had the ‘‘misfortune’’ to 
be born into a sect which old stock 
Americans considered as alien and 
outside the pale of acceptance. 

There are many organizations 
which include in their programs pro- 
posed activities designed to improve 
the status of interracial relationships. 
Very few of these agencies have done 
anything toward evaluating these ef- 
forts in terms of tangible results. 
Yolande Wilkerson in Interracial 
Programs of Student YWCA’s* has 
attempted to throw the spotlight of 
objective inquiry upon that part of 
the program which sets up as an im- 
portant goal the developing of an 
appreciation for and a disposition to 
engage in activities which will erase 
segregation and discrimination in the 
various areas of college life and, as a 
carry over, to improve conditions in 
the communities in which the grad- 
4Yolanda Wilkerson, Interracial Programs 
of Student YWCA’s, New York: The 
Woman’s Press, 1948. Pp. 159. 
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uates live after graduation. An analy. 
sis of the findings of the study led 
the author to conclude that ‘‘There 
can be no doubt that the interracial 
programs of the Campus YWCA’s 
are making an important contribution 
to the abiding interests and under- 
standings of a limited number of 
students regarding the special prob- 
lems faced by Jews, Japanese-Ameri- 
cans and Negroes in our society. In 
some cases, relatively few in number, 
Association interracial programs are 
also effecting definite and progressive 
changes in campus and community 
patterns of discrimination against 
minority students. For the most part, 
however, campus YWCA interracial 
programs are very seriously limited 
as regards clarity of goals, vitality of 
activities and scope of operations. 
Truly major and widespread improve- 
ments are sorely needed.’ 


Many students of intercultural re- 
lationships in the United States will 
be happy to learn that another edi- 
tion of Dollard’s Caste and Class in 
a Southern Town® has been released. 
Dollard states that nothing new has 
been added to the original publication 
but a real contribution is seen in the 
foreword where he forthrightly points 
out the dilemna of the United States 
in her international position. Because 
of the leadership which she holds in 
world affairs, it becomes imperative 
that she find a satisfactory solution 
to problems in the intercultural area 
in this country if she is to have any 
influence in attempting to bring peace 
to a world in which the majority of 
peoples are of colored races and of 
varied religious, political and social 
beliefs. This book makes an incisive 
analytical study of one community 
in the South in much the same man- 
ner that the Myrdal study does the 
same for the country as a whole. Not 
only are the social factors influencing 
the contacts of Negroes and whites 

5Ibid., 134-5. 

6John Dollard, Caste and Class in 6 


Southern Town, New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1949. Pp. 502. 
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brought out in bold relief but also 
the psychological accompaniments of 
the social structures and processes 
which characterize living conditions 
in the southern region. Dollard’s 
training and experiences make him 
exceptionally competent to carry out 
this task. They have enabled him to 
produce a book that is a valuable 
instrument in developing basic under- 
standings in this field of human re- 
lationships. 


The Educational Field 


Various media have been used to 
bring to the attention of the people 
the importance of doing everything 
possible to attract to the schools in- 
telligent and enthusiastic young men 
and women. But nowhere has it been 
done with such pungent force as in 
Virgil Seott’s The Hickory Stick.’ 
Scott has brought within the pages of 
his novel just about every conceivable 
evil that any teacher has encountered 
in any type of community. He be- 
gins with the emotional hazing in- 
flicted upon graduate students 
through the idiosynerasies of subject 
matter specialists in the universities. 
He takes full advantage of the op- 
portunity to voice the opinion of 
those students and professors in the 
liberal arts colleges who view pro- 
fessional courses as so much ‘‘bunk’”’ 
and the purveyors of those courses as 
well meaning but misguided members 
of the teaching profession who are 
tolerated by colleagues who see little 
sense in their theories or practices. 

Since the small town accentuates 
the problems of teachers, it is in such 
a community that the author places 
the locale of his story. The Hickory 
Stick tells how the social forces of 
the town and the unscrupulous prac- 
tices of the members of the board of 
education serve to reach out like 
grasping tentacles to entwine the 
souls of men until they are driven 





Virgil Seott, The Hickory Stick, New 
York: The Swallow Press and William 
Morrow and Co., 1948. Pp. 750. 
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to the selling of their heritages for a 
mess of pottage. 

Douglas Harris started his prepara- 
tion for a teaching career with de- 
termination and intellectual curiosity. 
He had intended to continue his aca- 
demic studies until he had secured the 
Ph.D. degree but had to curtail his 
training after the completion of the 
work for the master’s degree when 
the girl with whom he had been in 
love for some time informed him 
that they were going to have a baby. 
The need for a hasty marriage and 
the responsibilities encumbent upon 
him as a husband and perspective 
father compelled him to sell his ser- 
vices in a market which was limited 
because of the depression which held 
the country in its grip. As he en- 
countered experiences which placed 
his economic security in danger, he 
gradually reached the place where in 
order to assure his reappointment, he 
was willing to do almost anything 
regardless of the ethics involved. He 
had just about struck the bottom of 
ignominious behavior when before it 
was too late to retrieve his self re- 
spect, he got a new grip on himself 
and returned to the wife and child 
whom he had lost when Nancy could 
no longer live with the man that 
Douglas had become. 

Virgil Scott uses over seven hun- 
dred pages to reveal the disadvantages 
under which the children of America 
are being educated. Very few young 
people would be encouraged to choose 
the teaching profession as a vocation 
after reading this book. Not a single 
advantage is held out as an induce- 
ment to enter one of the most im- 
portant professions in the world. Only 
those who have an undaunted love of 
people or children would be inclined 
to continue to prepare for such a field. 
The significant feature of the story 
is that what he says is all too true 
and unless determined action is taken 
to improve many of the conditions 
under which teachers have to carry on 
their life’s work, it will become in- 
creasingly difficult to attract desirable 
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people to the profession. The author 
has told this story with pungent and 
realistic language. 

The successful use of films in the 
armed services has made considera- 
tion of this media of education a 
matter of significance. To aid the 
many agencies who could profit by 
the use of this visual aid, Film and 
Education’ has provided a symposium 
on the role of the film in education 
which brings to educators an exhaus- 
tive treatment of the subject. The 
nature of the educational film, its 
use in the many subject matter divi- 
sions of the school, its possibilities in 
areas outside the classroom of the 
public school, its progress abroad and 
the problems and practices of ad- 
ministration are discussed by experts 
in those areas. Because of the com- 
prehensive scope covered by this book 
there are few areas of educational 
activity which could not benefit from 
this publication. 

The School Custodian’s House- 
keeping Handbook? calls attention to 
the fact that ‘‘School building service 
employees occupy positions of con- 
siderable importance in their school 
systems and in their communities. 
Their responsibilities call for full 
knowledge of their jobs, combined 
with good common sense. In many 
small communities, they must assume 
almost entire responsibility for the 
care of valuable school plant facilities 
since the local school officials may 
have limited knowledge in this field 
of service. Incompetent employees 
may render low standards of service 

‘and permit plant facilities to deterio- 
rate. Competent employees will ren- 
der good service and will protect the 
public investment in these facilities. 


8Godfrey Elliot, ed. Film and Education, 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1948. 
Pp. 597. 

9Henry H. Linn, Leslie C. Helm, K. P. 
Grabarkiewicz, The School Custodian’s 
ousekeeping Handbook, New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, 1948. Pp. 
256. 


Building service does not consist merely 
of a few simple routine tasks such ag 
sweeping floors and firing furnaces. It 
comprises scores of different activities, 
Many of them have to do with cleaning 
which is essential to good health and to the 
maintenance of standards of decency. Others 
are engineering jobs, requiring technica] 
knowledge as well as skill. The types of 
repairs are legion and necessitate a wide 
range of abilities. There are grounds to 
tend and lawns, often landscaped, to main- 
tain. All in all, the school service employee 
must be a person of many skills. 


From the statement of the preface, 
it can be seen that this book seeks 
to serve as a guide for those with 
responsibilities for maintenance of 
school properties. 


Higher Education 


The impact of World War IT upon 
institutions of higher learning has 
stimulated much discussion about 
their goals and steps needed to im- 
plement those aims. In line with this 
tendency, the third annual conference 
of higher education devoted its at- 
tention to current trends in this area. 
The foreword states that it was the 
purpose of the conference ‘‘to con- 
sider the current situation in Ameri- 
can colleges and universities, to ex- 
amine available data and comparative 
experiences, to anticipate problems 
for the immediate future, and to 
formulate findings and recommenda- 
tions which might be helpful to those 
responsible for policy and practice in 
higher education.’"!° Specialists dis- 
cuss various aspects of problems in 
the fields of finance, student person- 
nel, curriculum, faculty, and organi- 
zation. 

Nursing for the Future’ is sym- 
bolic of the fact that the spirit of 
Florence Nightingale is still march- 


10National Education Association, Depart- 
ment of Higher Education, Current Trends 
in Higher Education, Washington, 1948. 
Pp. 199. 

11Esther Lucille Brown, Nursing for the 
Future, New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1948. Pp. 198. 
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ing on. Esther Brown, author of 
several books pertaining to the vari- 
ous professions, as a layman in the 
field of nursing, has been able to bring 
to this latest work the detachment 
that has so many advantages in the 
study and evaluation of an area where 
progress demands that the search- 
light of inquiry be focused upon it. 
She describes the extension of health 
services which is taking place and the 
demands that such extensions will 
make for nursing care in the future. 
She gives consideration to the func- 
tions and needs of different types of 
nursing care which has been based 
upon observation of facilities and 
conferences with interested and com- 
petent people concerned with nursing. 
Forceful attention is called to lack 
of professionally trained nurses and 
the conditions which inhibit desirable 
people from entering this vocation. 
3rown challenges basic concepts con- 
cerning the status of nurses in rela- 
tionship to physicians and hospital 
staffs. Overwork, poor remuneration, 
and subservient relationships to the 
medical profession have held out little 
inducement to individuals of initia- 
tive and keen intelligence. The de- 
mands of professional nursing and 
the well being of the public call for 
persons of competence who will be 
considered the colleagues of the phy- 
sician in the business of maintaining 
and restoring health. The author 
strongly recommends that the _ re- 
sources which lie in members of 
minority groups be tapped to the 
full instead of being dissipated as at 
present because of discriminatory 
practices. It is clearly evident that 
this book meets an urgent need of 
the nursing profession. Its analysis 
of present conditions, the needs of 
the future, and the recommendations 
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for constructive changes should pro- 
vide real guidance for those who sin- 
cerely desire to meet the health needs 
of the people. 

The Negro College Quarterly’* in 
a special issue has brought together 
many important data about the in- 
stitutions of higher learning which 
serve Negro students. It is helpful to 
have within the confines of one 
volume pertinent and varied materials 
concerning the structure and fune- 
tions of these institutions. If, how- 
ever, the section on Howard Univer- 
sity is an example, it may be neces- 
sary to use some of the data with 
caution. For instance, on page 32, 
under the caption of ‘‘ Educational 
Areas Served’’, there is only ‘‘ Liberal 
Arts’’ while under the caption of 
““Type of College’’, there follows 
‘‘Wour Year, Graduate Work.’’ This 
is misleading for it would appear that 
Howard University is limited to the 
Liberal Arts College whereas there 
are nine schools and colleges. Eight 
of these are mentioned on page 36 
which shows internal inconsistency. 
The College of Engineering and 
Architecture is omitted from those 
listed on the second page mentioned 
while in the same paragraph it is 
stated that 162 graduates have fol- 
lowed engineering and architecture. 
It is affirmed that Howard has been 
aceredited by the American Associa- 
tion of Universities but no mention 
is made of the fact that the liberal 
arts college is a full fledged member 
of the regional association of colleges 
and secondary schools. For impor- 
tant reference work, it may be neces- 
sary to check with primary sources. 

12¢Tnstitutions of Higher Learning 
Among Negroes in the United States’’, 
Negro College Quarterly, Vol. No. 2, June, 
1947, Pp. 267. 
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Current Trends and Events of National Importance 
in Negro Education 


Section A: Three Virginia Public School Cases* 


Bee THREE CASES INVOLVE 
CHARGES that the school boards of 
Chesterfield, King George and Glou- 
eester Counties have discriminated 
against the plaintiffs on account of 
their race and color in violation of 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. 

The plaintiffs in case No. 644 are 
colored school teachers employed by 
the School Board of Chesterfield 
County, who claim that by reason of 
their race and color they are paid a 
salary less than that paid comparable 
white teachers employed by the Board 
of that County. 

Cases Nos. 631 and 175 involve 
plaintiffs who are colored pupils in 
the public schools and the parents, 
next friends and guardians of colored 
pupils in King George County and 
Gloucester County, respectively. The 
complaints in those cases are similar 
in substance and allege that the 
school boards of those counties have 
discriminated against the plaintiffs 
on account of their race and color 
in that the public schools maintained 
for the colored children are greatly 
inferior in construction, equipment 
and facilities, instructional personnel, 
libraries and transportation service 
to those provided for the use of white 
children. 

While the factual issues presented 
in cases Nos. 671 and 175 differ from 


*This is the decision of Judge Sterling 
Hutcheson, U. 8S. District Judge, U. 8S. 
District Court for the Eastern District of 
Virginia in Arthur M. Freeman et al v. 
County School Board of Chesterfield County 
et al, Richmond Civil Action No. 644; Mar- 
geret Smith, an infant, ete., et al, v. School 
Board of King George County, Virginia, 
et al, Richmond Civil Action No. 631; 
Alice Lorraine Ashley, an infant, etc., et al, 
v. School Board of Gloucester County, et al., 
Newport News Civil Action No. 175. De- 
cision rendered, April 7, 1948. 


case No, 644, the legal questions in- 
volved are the same. 

The legal principles applicable to 
the instant eases have been exhaus- 
tively set forth in numerous decisions 
of the Courts. Two of the leading 
cases from this Circuit are Alston et 
al v. School Board of the City of Nor- 
folk, et al, 112 Fed. (2d), 992, de- 
cided June 18, 1940, and Mills v. 
Board of Education, 30 Fed. Supp., 
245, from the District of Maryland, 
decided November 22, 1939, by Judge 
Chesnut. Also applicable are the 
views expressed in Reynolds v. Board 
of Public Instruction for Dade Coun- 
ty, 148 Fed. (2d), 754, and Morris v. 
Williams, 149 Fed. (2d), 703, While 
it is true that those cases involved 
alleged discrimination with respect to 
salaries of colored teachers, there can 
be no serious contention to the effect 
that the principles there set forth do 
not apply with equal force to dis- 
crimination in providing inadequate 
facilities. Missouri ex rel. Gaines 
v. Canada, 305 U. S., 337; Ada Lois 
Supuel v. Board of Regents of the 
University of Oklahoma, Supreme 
Court, Law Ed. Adv. Opinions (1947- 
48, Vol. 92 No. 7,page 256). 

The legal principles are so well 
settled by the cases cited and the long 
line of decisions of other courts that 
I do not deem it necessary to enter 
into a discussion of the law. No doubt 
exists that the governmental authori- 
ties of the state may not discriminate 
against any person or class on account 
of race or color. Missouri ex rel. 
Gaines v. Canada, supra; Ada Lois 
Supuel v. Board of Regents of the 
University of Oklahoma, supra, It 
follows that when a state, as has 
Virginia, provides at public expenses 
free educational opportunities for its 
children, those provided for members 
of one race must be of substantially 
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the same type as those provided for 
members of another race. In view 
of this the only real controversy re- 
lates to the factual situations pre- 
sented in specific cases. 

The facts concerning the three ac- 
tions will be separately discussed. 


Arthur M. Freeman, et al 
v. County School Board of 
Chesterfield County, et al— 
Richmond Civil Action No. 
644 


Prior to 1941, the defendant school 
board maintained separate salary 
schedules for white and colored teach- 
ers and principals, under which the 
salary scale for colored teachers was 
substantially less than that of the 
white teachers. In that respect the 
situation in Chesterfield County prior 
to 1941 was almost identical with the 
facts in the Alston case. In 1940 the 
salary of each colored teacher was in- 
creased in the amount of $100. per 
year as a result of protest by colored 
teachers and other citizens of the 
county. Thereafter the school board 
abolished the separate salary sched- 
ules and established a schedule ap- 
plicable to all teachers of the county, 
in which no reference is made to the 
race or color of the teacher and upon 
its face the schedule applies to all 
teachers alike. 

A further controversy arose in 
1946, at which time the school board 
took the position that no discrimina- 
tion existed. This action was sub- 
sequently filed. 

The salary schedule in effect for 
1946-1947 fixes minimum salaries for 
various positions ranging from $1250. 
to $1900. per annum. It is practically 
conceded that prior to 1941 discrimi- 
nation existed. Therefore the question 
presented is whether discrimination is 
at present practiced and is likely to 
continue, 

Numerous statistics were filed in 
evidence. It is shown that for the 


years 1942-43 and 1945-46 no white 
teacher received less than the highest 
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salary received by a colored teacher. 
For the year 1946-47 only 9% of the 
white teachers received salaries lower 
than the highest salary paid any 
colored teacher. 

While it is true that the salaries 
paid colored teachers have been con- 
sistently increased, those paid white 
teachers have increased also. 96% 
of the white teachers received salaries 
above the minimum level set for the 
salary schedule, whereas only 36% 
of the colored teachers received sala- 
ries above the minimum. 91% of the 
white teachers received salaries equal 
to or higher than the maximum paid 
colored. There appears during this 
period a consistent increase in the 
number of colored teachers holding 
degrees. In 1943-44 the percentage 
was 39 for colored and 35 for white. 
In 1945-46, 52% of the colored teach- 
ers held degrees compared with 27% 
of white teachers. In 1946-47 the 
percentage of the colored teachers re- 
mained the same as compared with 
29% for white teachers. The average 
salaries for 1947-48 are as follows: 


White male principals... $3625.00 
Colored male principals (only one) 2300.00 
White female principals... — 2413.12 
Colored female principals... 1829.00 
White male high school teachers... 2508.33 
Colored male high school teachers. 1850.00 
White female high school teachers 1969.92 
Colored female high school teachers 1920.00 
White male elementary teachers... 2600.00 
White female elementary teachers. 1939.50 
Colored female elementary teachers 1769.79 


There are four white male princi- 
pals, whose salaries range from 
$2550. to 4550. There are eight 
white female principals, whose sala- 
ries range from $2125. to $3080. The 
salary range of the thirteen colored 
female principals is from $1650, to 
$2000., only two of them being in the 
higher bracket. One of those has had 
twenty-three years’ experience all in 
Chesterfield County, and the other 
has had twenty-one years’ experience, 
sixteen being in the county. The 
lowest paid white female principal 
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has had twenty-three years’ experi- 
ence, twelve being in the county. The 
salary range of the one hundred white 
female elementary teachers is from 
$1700. to $2125. There is only one 
white male elementary teacher and 
his salary is $2600. There are no 
colored male elementary teachers, but 
the twenty-four female colored ele- 
mentary teachers receive from $1700. 
to $1900. While there is, of course, 
a variation as to the length of teach- 
ing experience and employment in 
the county system, the disparity is 
not sufficiently great to deserve con- 
sideration. There is only one colored 
male high school teacher and his 
salary is $1850. There are six white 
male high school teachers, one of 
whom is paid $1900., one $2250.. one 
$2950., two $2750., and one $2850. 
There is one white female elementary 
supervisor, whose salary is $3350., 
and one colored female elementary 
supervisor, whose salary is $2800. The 
rating of the various teachers is sug- 
gested by the Division Superinten- 
dent and adopted by the Board. The 
Superintendent testified that in mak- 
ing his recommendations he takes into 
consideration the factors set out in 
the schedule and endeavors to give 
consideration to the qualifications of 
the various individuals based upon 
his knowledge and observation of the 
teachers, a considerable number of 
whom have been employed by the 
county for many years. Upon its 
face the test provided by the schedules 
appears fair and reasonable and a 
practical manner of determining 
qualifications. At the hearing I was 
favorably impressed with the arrange- 
ment. However, upon an analysis of 
the facts I have reached the conclu- 
sion that the test as applied is not 
free of discrimination. There are 
employed in the school system 195 
members of the instructional person- 
nel, not including two elementary 
supervisors and one visiting teacher. 
The Superintendent does not claim 
to spend a great deal of time in the 
company of any of the teachers. There 
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is no method of conducting examina- 
tions and rating the teachers such as 
is described in the case of Reynolds 
v. Board of Instruction for Dade 
County, supra, but upon the contrary 
the entire responsibility is placed 
upon one person, the Division Super- 
intendent, who has at best a difficult 
and trying position in discharging 
the many other duties devolving upon 
him. 

Upon the whole, it appears from 
the evidence that there is a discrimi- 
nation existing in Chesterfield County 
between salaries paid white and 
colored teachers. The lower salaries 
consistently paid the colored teachers 
over a period of years, coupled with 
the admitted discrimination which 
existed prior to 1941, lead me to the 
conclusion that the discrimination 
existing is due solely to race and color 
of the plaintiffs. 

A declaratory judgment and in- 
junction in accordance with the views 
here expressed will be entered. 


Margaret Smith, an infant, 
by Henry Smith, her father 
and next friend, et al v. 
School Board of King 
George County, Virginia, 
and T. Benton Gayle, Divi- 
sion Superintendent—Rich- 
mond Civil Action No. 631 


At the trial of this case consider- 
able evidence was introduced con- 
cerning the buildings, facilities and 
equipement furnished the white chil- 
dren as compared with those fur- 
nished the colored children. There 
are a number of school buildings pro- 
vided for the white children and a 
number for the colored children. It 
would appear that some of the build- 
ings occupied as elementary schools 
by the white children are about on a 
par with those furnished the colored 
children. For example, there does 
not seem to be any marked difference 
between the Madison white school and 
the Lamb’s Creek colored school, 
either as to interior or exterior, On 
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the other hand, the Shiloh elementary 
white school appears in a marked de- 
gree superior to the Welcome elemen- 
tary colored school. The white ele- 
mentary school at King George is ob- 
viously superior to the colored elemen- 
tary school located at the King George 
Training School. 

There are only two high schools 
in the county, the one for white chil- 
dren at King George and the King 
George Training School for colored 
children. The greatest difference ap- 
pears to be between these two. The 
fact that the King George School is 
constructed of brick while the Train- 
ing School is frame, is not of itself 
material. Along with the other evi- 
dence in the case there was a number 
of photographic exhibits, a casual 
look at which clearly shows a marked 
difference in the appearance and con- 
struction of the two buildings from 
an exterior view. With respect to the 
interior the evidence discloses that 
the King George school has running 
water, modern toilet facilities, a cen- 
tral heating plant, a comparatively 
modern cafeteria and a gymnasium. 
The Training School has outside 
toilets, a cafeteria greatly inferior to 
the one at King George, no gymnasi- 
um and no central heating plant, the 
rooms being heated by stoves. 

The evidence shows that the library, 
laboratory and laboratory equipment 
furnished the white children are 
superior to those provided for the 
eolored children. While there was 
some uncertainty in the evidence as 
to the value of the books in the libra- 
ries of the respective schools, it is 
clear that for years 1943-1946, inclu- 
sive, there were at least four times as 
many volumes in the white library as 
in the colored. It does not appear that 
there was any such equipment in the 
elementary schools, either white or 
colored, but King George high school 
had laboratory equipment for the 
years 1943 through 1946 valued at 
approximately $2500., while the 
Training School (colored high) had 
no laboratory equipment worthy of 
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mention. There appears an inequality 
in the type of classes offered to the 
white children and those offered the 
colored, in that some classes taught 
in the white high school are not offer- 
ed at all in the colored high school. 
It is apparent that certain science 
classes can not be offered advantage- 
ously in the colored school because of 
a lack of equipment and that certain 
business classes can not be offered 
there to advantage for the same rea- 
son, 

While the values of the sites and 
buildings used for school puropses do 
not necessarily determine the value 
of the instruction received, it does 
throw some light upon the question 
involved. In annual reports the 
State lists the following valuations 
for the sites and buildings in King 
George County: The 1943-1944 re- 
port gives the value of sites and build- 
ings used for white schools to be 
$236,000., and of furniture and equip- 
ment to be $12,000. For the same 
year the value of sites and buildings 
used for colored schools is placed at 
$18,000., and furniture and equip- 
ment valued at $3,000. The figures 
for this particular year, however, are 
to be considered in light of the fact 
that one of the buildings and equip- 
ment included is a school building 
erected in King George County by 
the Federal Government for white 
children and owned by the Govern- 
ment. This particular building is not 
included in the reports for subsequent 
years and therefore the later reports 
more accurately reflect the situation 
with respect to value. 

The report for 1944-1945 places 
the valuation of $101,000 on buildings 
and sites and $12,000. on furniture 
and equipment used for white chil- 
dren, against $22,200. for buildings 
and sites and $3,000. for furniture 
and equipment provided for colored. 
For that year the school enrollment 
consisted of 744 white children and 
461 colored children. 

The 1945-1946 report gives a value 
of white buildings and sites of $102,- 
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173, and of furniture and equipment 
therein of $13,500. Compared with 
this are the colored school buildings 
and sites valued at $24,200. and fur- 
niture and equipment of $4,000. The 
school population that year wash 797 
white as compared with 454 colored. 

With respect to the allegations of 
the complaint that the plaintiffs are 
discriminated against because the 
King George Training School is not 
an accredited high school while the 
King George white school is accred- 
ited, it is my view that this question is 
so closely interwoven with the situa- 
tion respecting buildings, equipment, 
facilities and other related matters 
as to be practically covered by what 
has been said. 

There is an allegation respecting 
discrimination in salaries between the 
white and colored teachers, it being 
alleged that such discrimination re- 
sults in less experienced and qualified 
teachers being employed to instruct 
the colored children. It is to be 
borne in mind that this is not an 
action concerning salary discrimina- 
tion as such by the teachers, but an 
allegation by the children of a lack 
of qualified teaching personnel. There 
was not a great deal of evidence in- 
troduced upon this question and I do 
not feel in a position to pass upon 
the question of whether a discrimi- 
nation exists in respect to salaries as 
such. That question is not involved 
here but in my opinion the evidence 
fails to show that the plaintiffs are 
furnished inexperienced, unqualified 
teachers. 

It is not the function of the Court, 
nor wihin its power to dictate to the 
school authorities what type of build- 
ings and equipment shall be provided 
nor what courses of instructions 
should be offered. Mills v. Board of 
Education of Anne Arundel County, 
supra, and Reynolds v. Board of Pub- 
lic Instruction for Dade County, 
supra. The sole question with which 
the Court is concerned is whether the 
opportunities to obtain an education 
provided for all the school children 
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for whom the authorities are responsi- 
ble, are substantially equal. In un- 
dertaking to arrive at a proper de- 
termination of that question the Court 
is called upon to consider evidence 
as to the courses offered and the build- 
ing, laboratory equipment, library 
facilities and other related elements 
provided by the school authorities. 

Upon a consideration of all the 
evidence introduced pertaining to the 
school system in King George County, 
it is clear that the opportunities af- 
forded the colored children are not 
substantially equal to those furnished 
the white children. The testimony of 
the Division Superintendent, Mr. 
Gayle, one of the defendants, is signi- 
ficant. In response to a question by 
counsel he stated in substance that it 
has been generally felt and believed 
that the types of instruction offered 
the two races were given with the 
view of equipping white and colored 
children for different types of future 
employment. 

It should be added that in elabora- 
ting upon that statement he apparent- 
ly indicated a realization that such 
position is untenable. 

A declaratory judgment will be 
entered and an injunction granted in 
this case in accordance with the 
views here expressed. 


Alice Lorraine Ashley, an 
infant, by A. W. Ashley, her 
father and next friend, et al 
v. School Board of Glouces- 
ter County, Birginia, and J. 
Walter Kenny, Division Su- 
perintendent — Newport 
News Civil Action No. 175 


As before stated, the allegations of 
required to stand on the bus while 
closely resemble those in the King 
George case. In discussing the 
factual situation attention will be 
first given to those allegations which 
are not sufficiently supported by evi- 
dence to require much discussion. 

While there is evidence to the effect 
that some of the colored children are 
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required to stand on the bus while 
going to and from school, this situa- 
tion appears to prevail also in the 
ease of the white children. The same 
observation applies with respect to 
heat in the school buses generally. It 
appears that they are about uniform- 
ly heated and while it may be true 
that the bus service in the county is 
not altogether adequate it must be 
remembered that this is not the issue 
before the Court. The only issue here 
is whether equal facilities are provid- 
ed. It appears that the bus service 
furnished the children of both races 
is approximately equal. 

There is an allegation to the effect 
that the colored children are discrimi- 
nated against by being furnished 
teachers and principals with less 
qualifications than those furnished 
white children due to smaller salaries 
and a greater turnover among the 
eolored teachers due to unsafe and 
unhealthy working conditions, As in 
the King George case, the question 
here is not whether the teachers are 
being discriminated against in the 
matter of salaries since the question 
of salary is only incidental in this 
connection as is the allegation con- 
cerning unsafe, unhealthy and un- 


favorable working conditions. The 
evidence does not disclose that the 


colored teachers and principals in 
Gloucester County are less qualified 
to discharge their duties than the 
white teachers and I find no discrimi- 
nation between the races upon that 
point. 

Turning to the other matters of 
alleged discrimination, it would ap- 
pear that while the factual situation 
is not identical, to a marked degree, 
the same situation exists in Gloucester 
County with respect to school build- 
ings, heating facilities and equipment 
as exists in King George County. In 
some particulars the inequalities ap- 
pear less pronounced but at the same 
time substantial. 

There are seven colored schools in 
Gloucester County as compared with 
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four white schools. It would seem 
that some of the colored schools com- 
pare favorably with some of those 
provided for the white children. For 
example, Severn school provided for 
white children seems to be fairly com- 
parable to Bena-Hays colored school. 
The Court does not undertake to com- 
pare all the characteristics of the two 
sets of schools but in dealing with the 
over all situation presented, it is ob- 
vious that the buildings, equipment, 
facilities and sites furnished the 
colored children are substantially in- 
ferior to those furnished the white 
children. Again using the valuation 
of properties as one of the measures 
of comparison, it appears that for the 
years 1943 to 1947, inclusive, the 
value of buildings furnished white 
children has been at least twice the 
value of those provided for colored 
children, and for the greater portion 
of the time the valuation of the for- 
mer has been considerably more than 
twice that of the latter. The school 
attendance for those years follows: 


1943-44 - white 1300; colored 723; 
1944-45 - white 1241; colored 817; 
1945-45 - white 1259; colored 690; 
1946-47 - white 1275; colored 704. 


In this connection the fact that 
there are seven colored schools and 
only four white schols becomes signifi- 
cant. In arriving at a valuation of 
buildings consideration necessarily is 
given to type of construction, heat 
and plumbing installations, labora- 
tory facilities, recreational facilities 
and other related matters. This is 
rather forcefully illustrated in the 
interior and exterior views portrayed 
by photographs filed as exhibits. 

Of interest also is the per capita 
cost of instruction of the two phinci- 
pal white schools, Achilles and Bote- 
tourt, as compared with such cost of 
operating the Gloucester Training 
School, which is the principal school 
operated for colored children. From 
1943 to 1946, inclusive, the average 
annual cost was as follows: 











Achilles 


High Elementary 
$80.14 $39.58 
Botetourt 
High Elementary 
$81.63 $43.08 
Gloucester Training 
High Elementary 
$51.49 $22.78 


With respect to library, laboratory 
equipment and furniture and fixtures, 
the situation is again quite similar 
to that in King George and it is ob- 
vious that that furnished the white 
schools is superior to that in the 
colored schools. 

Considering the evidence as a whole 
and without undertaking to further 
enlarge upon it in this memorandum, 
I am led to the conclusion that there 
is discrimination against the colored 
children by the school authorities for 
Gloucester County in the particulars 
here enumerated. 

A declaratory judgment and in- 
junction in accordance with the views 
here expressed will be entered. 

I desire to make it clear that the 
Court is not undertaking to super- 
vise or direct the proper authorities 
with respect to what steps must be 
taken to eliminate the discrimination. 


Section B: School Officials Held in 
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The scope of this opinion is limited 
by the authority of the Court to find 
from the evidence and legal principles 
applicable whether unlawful diserimi- 
nation exists and whether the plain- 
tiffs are entitled to injunctions against 
its continuance. 

IT am aware of the familiar conten- 
tion that the financial difficulties fac- 
ing the counties in their efforts to 
equalize facilities and opportunities 
for the races are so great as to raise 
a doubt as to their ability to do so; 
and that the greater portion of the 
tax burden falls upon the white popu- 
lation. While I am not unmindful 
of the practical problems presented, 
a superficial consideration of these 
suggestions is sufficient to bring a 
realization that under the prevailing 
law neither has any bearing upon 
the legal and factual question here 
involved. 

It is intended that the findings of 
fact and conclusions of law here ex- 
pressed be in compliance with Rule 
52 of the Federal Rules of Civil Pro- 
cedure, but it is suggested that coun- 
sel in each case prepare and submit 
separate and more explicit suggested 
findings of fact, if they so desire, 
along with drafts of proposed orders 
to be entered in each case. 


Contempt of Court for Failure to 


Equalize Schools* 


— ACTION, BROUGHT IN BEHALF 
OF THE COLORED CHILDREN of 
school age in Gloucester County, 
Virginia, against the officials of that 
county charged with the responsi- 
bility of providing educational op- 
portunities for such children, was 
filed in February, 1947. 








*This is the decision of Judge Hutcheson 
in the case of Alice Lorraine Ashley, an 
infant, ete., et al., v. School Board of 
Gloucester County in a contempt action 
filed in connection with Civil Action No. 175, 
Newport News. Decision rendered January 
13, 1949. 


It is one of a series of suits of a 
similar nature instituted in this and 
other districts; and finally came on 
for hearing on January 13, 1948. It 
was one of the three heard by this 
Court in close sequence. Briefly 
stated, the object of the suit was to 
obtain a declaratory judgment against 
the defendants to the effect that in 
their capacity as administrators of 
the educational system of the county 
they had discriminated against the 
eolored children on account of their 
race and color by providing for such 
children educational opportunities 
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not equal to those provided for white 
children of the county. The com- 
plaint enumerated various acts of dis- 
crimination, which, it alleged, have 
been practiced. 

Following a somewhat protracted 
hearing the Court filed a written 
memorandum opinion on April 7, 
1948, announcing its conclusion to 
the effect that the defendants had 
discriminated against the plaintiffs 
on account of their race and color, In 
that memorandum it was recited that 
the statements and conclusions there 
expressed were intended to constitute 
findings of fact and conclusions of 
law but counsel were invited to sub- 
mit suggestions concerning the prep- 
aration of additional findings of fact 
and conclusions of law. After con- 
ferences with counsel additional and 
supplemental findings of fact and 
conclusions of law were filed in July; 
a declaratory judgment was entered 
and an injunction issued directing 
the discontinuances of the discrimi- 
nation. 

The principal findings related to 
courses of instruction and physical 
facilities, including equipment neces- 
sary for instruction in certain courses, 
and to the buildings. 

On September 24, 1948, a verified 
petition was filed on behalf of the 
plaintiffs, in which it was alleged that 
the discrimination had not been dis- 
continued and a rule was sought 
against the defendants requiring them 
to show cause why they should not 
be adjudged in contempt of court 
for failure to comply with the terms 
of the order. The rule was duly is- 
sued and hearing theron set for Octo- 
ber 22. On the date last mentioned 
the defendants appeared in person 
and by counsel but it soon became 
evident that without clarification of 
the issues presented, a considerable 
amount of time would be consumed 
unnecessarily. At the suggestion of 
the Court, the hearing was continued 
in order that the defendants might 
file an answer in writing, which was 


done on November 6, 1948. 
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In the main, the answer is merely a 
denial of allegations of the petition 
and a calling for strict proof thereof. 
Hence, it will be seen that not a great 
deal was accomplished. 

A further hearing was set for 
December 8, 1948, and a full day 
consumed in taking testimony. The 
hearing was then adjourned until 
December 14, 1948. The taking of 
testimony and the argument of coun- 
sel were completed late on that day. 
Briefs were submitted and since then 
the case has been before me for con- 
sideration. 

Prior to the hearing begun on 
December 8, 1948, I stated to counsel 
that I considered the present inquiry 
to involve, in substance: 

(1) Whether the courses of in- 
struction offered in the colored schools 
during the current school year are 
substantially the same as those of- 
fered in white schools; 

(2) A comparison of the present 
condition of the physical facilities, 
equipment, ete., in the colored schools 
with those provided for white schools; 
and a consideration of what has been 
done and is being done to equalize 
such facilities, equipment, buildings, 
ete. 

It was also suggested to counsel 
that a legal question of importance 
might be presented, in event it should 
be shown that the physical facilities 
of the two school systems are not now 
substantially equal. That is: What 
power rests in the Court to permit 
the defendants a reasonable time with- 
in which to bring about a condition 
of substantial equality between the 
buildings, ete., of the two school sys- 
tems? So far as I am informed, this 
question has not been directly decided 
by the Courts and in the case at bar 
it may become of importance. 

The first issue before outlined pre- 
sents no difficulty, it being conceded 
by counsel for the petitioners that 
the courses of instruction are now 
substantially equal. There are some 
variations but they are minor. It 
appears that three colored pupils re- 














quested a course in geography which 
is not taught in the colored high 
school. That is an elective course and 
no particular point concerning it was 
raised, On the other hand, no chemis- 
try course is taught in the correspond- 
ing white high school during the cur- 
rent school year but no evidence was 
offered as to whether there were any 
applicants for such course which, it 
appears, will be offered later. It is 
what was referred to as an ‘‘alter- 
nating course’’; that is, it is offered 
during alternating years in such man- 
ner that each graduate receives in- 
struction on the subject during the 
high school course. 

In considering the second issue, the 
principal controversy resolves around 
a comparison of Gloucester Training 
School (elementary and high school 
provided for colored children) with 
3otetourt (the corresponding ele- 
mentary and high school for white 
children). There was some evidence 
with reference to the other buildings 
in the county which will be briefly 
mentioned, 

From that evidence it is obvious 
that while considerable progress has 
been made in providing for Glouces- 
ter Training School equipment for 
shop and laboratory work and library 
facilities, the buildings are not now 
substantially equal to those of the 
Botetourt School. Considering the 
time which has intervened since the 
period covered by the original hear- 
ing of the case on its merits, it fol- 
lows that the buildings at the Train- 
ing School in this length of time 
could not have been brought to a 
condition of substantial equality 
with those of Botetourt. Botetourt 
Sehool is of brick construction as to 
outer walls, with central heating, run- 
ning water, in-door toilet facilities, 
in-door drinking fountains, shower 
baths, some paved walkways and other 
improvements to be expected in a 
building of fairly modern construe- 
tion. 

Gloucester Training School con- 
sists of seven buildings of frame con- 
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struction, one of which has composi- 
tion siding with the appearance of 
brick. The buildings are old and 
comparatively speaking may be deem- 
ed in a condition approaching dilapi- 
dation. There are leaking roofs and 
some evidence of missing window 
lights, although that is doubtless only 
a temporary condition. Two of the 
rooms (the cafeteria and the home 
economics department) have running 
water. The drinking fountains are 
located out of doors and the toilet 
facilities are located in two buildings, 
one for girls and one for boys. They, 
as well as the drinking fountains, are 
some distance from some of the build- 
ings. There are no raised walkways 
from the buildings to either and with- 
out regard to weather conditions it is 
necessary that the children go out of 
doors. The rooms are heated by sepa- 
rate stoves and the gymnasium by 
two oil-burning stoves or furnaces, 
which appear inadequate in severe 
weather. The toilets are of the flush 
type but in a bad state of repair. 
The testimony also indicates adequate 
fire escape facilities are not provided. 
As I understand the position of the 
defendants it is that they do not 
seriously contend that the buildings 
in the two systems are substantially 
equal (although some witnesses indi- 
cated such belief) ; but their conten- 
tion is that they have not violated the 
injunction because of their inability 
during the time since the injunction 
was issued, to effect such construction 
as will be necessary to bring about a 
condition of substantial equality. 
They rely upon a number of de- 
cisions to the effect that inability to 
comply with the terms of a court 
order constitutes an exeuse for non- 
compliance. They also point to the 
requirements of the Constitution of 
Virginia that separate schools shall 
be provided for the two races, with 
the suggestion that they are bound 
thereby. While the cases cited con- 
stitute sound law, they are not al- 
together in point and certainly are 
not controlling. Those cases deal 
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with situations involving the indi- 
vidual or personal actions of defen- 
dants situated in circumstances over 
which they have no control and in 
which compliance with the order is 
physically impossible. In the case at 
bar there are avenues open to the 
defendants which make compliance 
not physically impossible. 

Counsel for petitioners cite the 
Oklahoma case, the Missouri case and 
others in support of their contention 
that the Court has no power to grant 
the defendants any period of grace 
within which to effect a condition of 
substantial equality. They suggest 
that in view of the fact that petition- 
ers are being denied rights guaranteed 
them by the Constitution, the Court 
has no course open except to require 
immediate compliance. Those cases 
are not altogether in point. They 
involve equality in courses of instruc- 
tion already being offered in estab- 
lished institutions of learning, rather 
than physical facilities such as build- 
ings in which instruction is given. 


From a practical point of view the 


distinction is obvious. The oppor- 
tunity to acquire learning at the ap- 
propriate time is essential and pri- 
mary consideration. Comfortable, 
convenient and agreeable surround- 
ings within which to receive instruc- 
tion, while a matter of equal right, is 
of secondary importance when consid- 
ered in relation to the welfare of the 
individual. In the cases last men- 
tioned the Courts were dealing with 
situations in which those seeking re- 
lief were being denied the opportu- 
nity to acquire learning and such op- 
portunity, if deferred, is often lost. 

Before undertaking to arrive at a 
proper legal conclusion concerning 
the instant case, it is necessary to dis- 
pose of the factual situation, 

It is evident that the defendants 
have not fully complied with the or- 
der of July, 1948, since the physical 
facilities of the two school systems are 
not now substantially equal, especial- 
ly with respect to the buildings, In 
the nature of things this could not 
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have been expected. Having failed to 
so comply it follows that they are in 
contempt if the cases cited by the pe- 
titioners are controlling. Under the 
cases cited by the defendants they 
are in contempt unless their endeav- 
ors in the direction of compliance are 
such as to relieve them. 

In undertaking to arrive at a prop- 
er solution of the problems presented, 
the good faith of the defendants in 
their expressed purpose to comply 
promptly with the order is of impor- 
tance. If the Court has the power to 
allow a period of grace for perform- 
ance it should exercise that power 
only after being satisfied of the good 
faith of the defendants in undertak- 
ing to promptly comply. If the Court 
has no such power, the bona fides of 
the defendants may be considered in 
mitigation. 

A review of pertinent facts there- 
fore becomes necessary. 

After the institution of suit in 1947 
and before trial the defendants re- 
quested the Board of Supervisors of 
Gloucester County to increase the 
levy to provide additional funds for 
school purposes, which request re- 
sulted in an increase of approximately 
sixty per cent. This is inadequate for 
a building program and was largely 
consumed in equalizing the pay of 
colored teachers with the salaries of 
white teachers, which equalization 
was effected beginning with the pres- 
ent school year. 

There appears to have been some 
improvement with respect to the 
courses of instruction offered, prior 
to the hearing of the case on its 
merits. 

About a month before the suit was 
instituted the defendants consulted 
or retained (it is not clear which) 
an architect to prepare tentative 
plans for a colored school building. 

Nothing further appears to have 
been done until after the memoran- 
dum opinion of the Court was filed in 
April, 1948. 

In May the Board caused to be pre- 
pared for circulation petitions to be 
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signed by the voters of the country to 
be presented to the Board of Super- 
visors, requesting that the Board pe- 
tition the Cireuit Judge to order an 
election upon the issuance of bonds 
for school construction in the amount 
of $750,000.00. Of that amount it is 
proposed to expend $300,000.00 for 
the erection of a colored school build- 
ing and that the remaining $450,- 
000.00 be expended for building for 
the housing of white children. The 
Superintendent testified that he sent 
petitions for circulation to twenty-five 
white citizens and seven colored citi- 
zens of the country. The required 
number of signers is something over 
seven hundred. At the time of the 
hearing on December 14 the defen- 
dants were unable to state whether 
the required number of signatures 
had been obtained. Only one defen- 
dant has personally solicited signa- 
tures. At the time of the hearing he 
had obtained signatures somewhat in 
excess of one hundred. One or two of 
the defendants testified that so far as 
they could ascertain no colored per- 
son in the country has signed a peti- 
tion and a lack of co-operation on the 
part of the colored citizens is suggest- 
ed. One witness testified that two 
colored citizens to whom petitions 
were sent indicated an unwillingness 
to obtain signatures. Upon the other 
hand, the President of the Colored 
Parent Teachers Association, who is 
a former official of Tuskegee Institute 
and active in this litigation, testified 
that not only was no petition sent him 
for cireulation but that he had not 
been requested to sign such petition. 
Similar testimony was given by a col- 
ored physician who is a resident and 
native of Gloucester County and the 
father of at least one pupil attending 
the high school. 

Since the opinion was filed some of 
the buildings at the Training School 
have been painted, floors of the en- 
trances to two have been repaired and 
some additional work has been done, 
such as adding Venetian blinds to the 
windows of one room. Upon the 
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whole, the work done on those build- 
ings since the former hearing could be 
classified as not more than reasonable 
repair and upkeep rather than as con- 
struction, The buildings there appear 
to be in much the same condition as at 
the time of the hearing. With plans 
in prospect for a new building the 
defendants deem it unwise to expend 
a considerable amount in moderniz- 
ing the present colored school build- 
ing. 

In addition to the repairs at the 
Training School, Bena-Hays elemen- 
tary school for colored children has 
received repairs or addition of a rath- 
er substantial nature, including elec- 
trie wiring and flush toilets, The lat- 
ter are criticized, however, due to 
their inappropriate location near the 
cafeteria and the location of the sep- 
tic tank, which is not in accordance 
with the requirements of the State 
Board of Education, and doubt was 
expressed as to whether the local 
health authorities will permit its use 
when completed. 

It is not without significance to 
note that used desks from one of the 
white schools were sent to Bena-Hays 
and new desks furnished the white 
school. There may be a proper ex- 
planation for this, although none was 
vouchsafed at the hearing. 

Fifteen units of library equipment 
were allocated to the county for the 
current year, ten of which were as- 
signed by the Board to the colored 
schools, A librarian has been em- 
ployed at the Training School since 
November 16, 1948. 

The foregoing appears to constitute 
the extent of the efforts exerted by 
the defendants since a time prior to 
the institution of the suit. Passing 
for the moment the contention of the 
plaintiffs respecting the applicable 
law, and applying as the proper mea- 
sure the rule urged by the defendants, 
without determining which is appli- 
cable, the question presented is wheth- 
er the defendants have exerted such 
efforts as to relieve them of the charge 
of contempt. 
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In order that there may be no mis- 
understanding of my views concern- 
ing the function of the Court in such 
ease, I point to my previously ex- 
pressed opinion to the effect that it is 
not within the province of this Court 
to point out, suggest nor direct the 
method to be employed by the defen- 
dants in equalizing school facilities. 
Should the Court undertake to do this 
it would be usurping the powers of 
the local authorities charged by law 
with the responsibility of providing 
educational facilities. Certainly this 
Court has no intention of undertak- 
ing to administer the educational af- 
fairs of the county. 

One method of effecting equality of 
physical facilities is to embark upon 
a school building program. That is 
the method chosen by the defendants. 
I express no opinion concerning the 
trend toward expensive and elaborate 
school plants. This, again, is a mat- 
ter for the state authorities and ex- 
clusively within their discretion, The 
one and important question with 
which this Court was, and is, con- 
cerned is whether one group or class 
of persons shall receive a greater ben- 
efit than the other from such build- 
ings and facilities provided at public 
expense and that question has been 
answered in the negative. Having de- 
termined upon effecting equality 
through a school building program, 
there is a responsibility upon the de- 
fendants to diligently and actively 
move in that direction. Nothing less 
than such activity on their part can 
excuse them temporarily from non- 
compliance even under the cases cited 
by them as controlling authorities. 
As previously stated, such activity on 
their part would be in mitigation un- 
der the theory of law advanced by the 
petitioners. 

It would seem the defendants may 
not fully realize the position in which 
they find themselves, They point to 
a lack of funds, the fact that they 
have no power to levy taxes and in- 
sist that they have been unable to 
erect new buildings. They then rely 
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upon the Virginia law providing for 
segregated schools. Then, having set 
in motion preliminary plans to erect a 
new building they leisurely await de- 
velopments, ignoring their liability 
under the injunction order. They 
have called no public meeting to en- 
list the interest of the people of the 
county in the bond issue which they 
have suggested. They have lacked in 
diligence in undertaking to obtain 
signatures to the petitions providing 
for such bond issue. Although these 
petitions were prepared in May and 
the show cause order was entered in 
September, in December they were 
unable to state how many signatures 
had been obtained. They have not 
followed a more direct and expedi- 
tious method for raising funds pro- 
vided by the Virginia statute. For 
nearly two years the defendants have 
been conferring with architects and 
not yet have they received even a 
draft of preliminary plans. It is true 
that the architect first consulted died 
and the second one was employed dur- 
ing the summer of 1948. The School 
Board has taken no formal action con- 
cerning the site of any colored school 
building, although the Superinten- 
dent expressed his view that it should 
be on the site of the Training School. 
The record is silent as to whether any 
architect has been so informed in or- 
der that he may consider the site in 
the preparation of these preliminary 
plans. It was not until after the entry 
of an order to show cause that a sub- 
stantial portion of the equipment now 
being used was provided for the 
Training School. No librarian was 
employed until after the date first 
fixed for a hearing on that order. In 
response to complaints concerning in- 
adequate toilet equipment due to 
breakage, defective drinking foun- 
tains and other repairs of a relatively 
minor nature, the defendants replied 
by suggesting that the principal of 
the Training School should have had 
these matters attended to. 

The defendants charge that the 
purpose of the plaintiffs is to elimi- 
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nate segregation of the races and then 
offer to inject into the case at this 
time an issue as to whether the col- 
ored buildings are adequate. 

These issues are beside the point. 

The fact remains that the defen- 
dants have provided separate build- 
ings, one group of which is decidedly 
superior to the other. Having adopt- 
ed a policy of segregated schools, 
those entrusted with the responsibil- 
ity of providing education must see 
to it that such provision is without 
discrimination. The Court is not 
called upon to make any decision with 
respect to segregation but is con- 
cerned only with a proper and fair 
distribution or utilization of the bene- 
fits provided at public expense for the 
school childron of both groups, 

In passing, it may be not amiss to 
remark that the defendants, while 
pointing to the requirements of the 
Virginia statute concerning segrega- 
tion, either overlook or ignore other 
provisions of the Virginia law, which 
directs that the separate schools shall 
be ‘‘under the same general regula- 
tions as to management, usefulness 
and efficiency.’’ This is not said ina 
spirit of censure of the defendant as 
individuals, since it is realized that 
custom and law, as in this case, are 
not always in harmony and an estab- 
lished custom is often strong. 

Considering the evidence here men- 
tioned and the record as a whole, I am 
constrained to the conclusion that the 
respondents have not exerted reason- 
ably satisfactory efforts to provide for 
petitioners substantially equal oppor- 
tunities for education. 

It is true that a short time has 
elapsed since the order was entered 
but it has been many months since 
the Court’s opinion was filed. From 
other cases and other courts, over a 
period of years, have come decisions 
leading inevitably to the order en- 
tered in this case. Having permitted 
a condition to arise making that or- 
der proper, it becomes the responsi- 
bility of the defendants to exercise 
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diligence and industry in correcting 
that condition. Instead of so doing 
they appear to consider themselves 
clothed with immunity because they 
do not have the money with which to 
erect a new building but they are 
willing to do so if and when funds 
are provided. 

Upon the evidence before me, in 
reaching a decision as to whether the 
defendants are in contempt I find it 
unnecessary to determine at this time 
whether the Court has the power to 
extend the time within which the re- 
spondents must comply with the or- 
der. From the facts disclosed by the 
evidence it is my conclusion that even 
under the theory of law advanced by 
their counsel they are in contempt 
and it is so adjudged. 

Without passing upon the power of 
the Court to extend the time, I enter- 
tain the view that there is no holding 
to the contrary in the decided cases 
brought to my attention. It can be 
urged with considerable force that in 
such case the Court should have the 
power to apply a rule of reason. The 
erection of buildings requires time. 
Laws of the several states when sub- 
ordinate to the Federal law should be 
respected so far as is reasonably pos- 
sible. It is not even suggested by the 
plaintiffs that the state law providing 
for segregated schools is violative of 
the Federal Constitution, if such law 
is administered fairly and without 
discrimination. Whenever there is no 
established hard and fixed rule of law 
as to the contrary the Court is 
charged with the responsibility of 
adopting a reasonable course of ac- 
tion, 

Still without undertaking to sug- 
gest to the School Board what course 
it should pursue in discharging its 
duties, I deem it not improper to say 
that I had hoped this hearing would 
be unnecessary. That hope I believed 
not unreasonable in view of my per- 
sonal experience with cases of a simi- 
lar nature. I believe it could have 
been avoided. 

The question presented is of impor- 
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tance and it has been my thought that 
this review of the facts and discussion 
of the legal principles I consider con- 
trolling may be of sufficient interest 
to the parties to justify this somewhat 
lengthy recital. 

Determination of proper penalties 
to be imposed will be deferred until 
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some time in April, 1949, the date to 
be fixed later. The parties will be 
notified and I shall expect the re- 
spondents to be present and, if they 
so desire, I shall at that time afford 
them an opportunity to show what 
has been done toward effecting equali- 
zation during the interval. 


Section C: Second National Conference on Intergroup Relations 


HE SeconD NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
as INTERGROUP RELATIONS was 
held in Chicago, November 18-20, 
1948, under the sponsorship of the 
American Council on Race Relations, 
the National Association of Inter- 
group Relations Officials, and the 
National Citizens Council on Civil 
Rights, with 300 delegates in atten- 
danee. These represented 61 different 
local communities in 25 states, plus 
Washington, D. C., Canada and the 
United Nations. There were 23 uni- 
versities and colleges represented and 
129 agencies and organizations, 

Three-fourths of these are actual 
operating agencies in the field of race 
relations or intergroup programs and 
one-fourth are functional agencies in 
such fields as education, housing, em- 
ployment, religion, recreation, health 
and legislation. Three-fourths are 
financed in whole or in part by volun- 
tary methods and one-fourth are pub- 
lie agencies operated as units of fed- 
eral, state or municipal government. 

This report is not designed as a ver- 
batim conference proceedings but as 
a summary statement on each of the 
7 general sessions. 


Current Activities in Intergroup 
Relations 


We are living in a time of major 
strains and tensions, a time which has 
raised serious questions of war and 
peace, of the continuity of democratic 
living and development, As Ameri- 
can citizens, we are faced bv the ne- 
cessity to make many readjustments 
in our political, economic, and social 
life not only because we are suffering 





the consequences of world-wide war- 
fare, but also because science has pre- 
sented us the challenge of atomic en- 
ergy. 

It is within this context of turmoil 
and change that we who are dedicated 
to the ideal of the full and demo- 
eratic life for all must operate. We 
must continually take careful stock of 
the total situation with respect to in- 
dividual liberties and the climate of 
public opinion ; with respect to inter- 
group democracy, to the actions of 
courts and Congress, White House 
and state capitol; and the actions 
which are taken by other organiza- 
tions in our society. 

Events on the National Scene.— 
During the past year, we have had 
the encouragement of the reports of 
the President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights and the President’s Commis- 
sion on Higher Education; the issu- 
ance of Executive Order 9980, estab- 
lishing fair employment policies in 
the federal government, and Execu- 
tive Order 9981, establishing an ad- 
visory committee to explore means of 
effecting equality in the armed forces; 
the National Health Report; and de- 
cisions of the United States Supreme 
Court declaring unconstitutional the 
enforcement of restrictive housing 
covenants by action of the courts; 
voiding California restrictions on 
land ownership by aliens ineligible 
for citizenship on racial grounds, sus- 
taining the right of Negroes to vote in 
the South Carolina Democratic pri- 
mary, and supporting the right of 
Negroes to equal educational opportu- 
nity. 
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Despite the failure of the 80th Con- 
gress to enact the legislation called 
for by the report of the President’s 
Committe on Civil Rights, we can look 
forward to more favorable action by 
the 8lst Congress. Both major par- 
ties included promising civil rights 
sections in their platforms, and cer- 
tainly President Truman himself took 
a firm stand on this and related issues 
throughout his successful campaign. 

Developments in the States. — On 
the state level, we can now point with 
pride to the functioning of fair em- 
ployment commissions in Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Wisconsin, and Indiana, as 
well as to the operations of official in- 
terracial agencies in 13 other states. 
New York State has taken the lead in 
equalizing educational opportunity 
with the passage of its Fair Educa- 
tional Practices Act, which went into 
effect September, 1948. The accom- 
plishments of each of these agencies 
are felt far beyond the scope of the 
initiating agent, and are increasingly 
reflected in activities in other states 
and cities and the federal government 
itself, 

Local Activities—A survey of de- 
velopments on the local scene is a 
source of encouragement. At present 
there are 48 local public agencies op- 
erating in the field of intergroup rela- 
tions, and nearly a thousand local 
private agencies. These organizations 
report considerable progress in achiev- 
ing greater equality of opportunity 
for all, Some have concentrated their 
efforts on legislative action to secure 
civil rights; others have developed 
specific programs to oppose discrim- 
ination in housing, employment, 
health and welfare services, and edu- 
cation; and many have learned the 
value of utilizing research findings 
and self-survey techniques in the de- 
velopment of their action programs. 

Events in several southern states 
afford special encouragement. In 
Tennessee, Negro policemen are being 
used, teachers’ salaries are being 
equalized, and intercultural courses 
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have been integrated in the curricula 
of certain schools. Kentucky reports 
that Negro girls are receiving nurses’ 
training in fully accredited hospitals 
and that a study course in race rela- 
tions has been instituted in the police 
training program of one city. In 
Richmond, Virginia, a Negro council- 
man was elected, and several Negroes 
serve on commissions at both state 
and local levels. North Carolina is 
using Negroes for jury duty. 

With the knowledge of these ad- 
vances made through both public and 
private channels, we can move for- 
ward in a spirit of optimism toward 
the accomplishment of our purposes. 
Substantial progress has been made, 
and will continue to be made despite 
all counter forces, so long as we in 
the field keep our aims high and con- 
tinue our coordinated efforts. 


Professional Standards 


Field is New.—The field of inter- 
group relations is a relatively new 
field of professionalization and there- 
fore only in the initial stages of de- 
veloping a body of verified knowledge 
and standardized techniques. Knowl- 
edge to guide workers in handling 
conflict situations and other phases 
of intergroup relations is still too lim- 
ited; the field offers wide opportunity 
for experimentation and study to cre- 
ate the body of knowledge concerning 
the dynamic factors in intergroup re- 
lations and the techniques for using 
them. 

A basie minimum without which no 
one should undertake to work in this 
field is: 


a knowledge of the facts concerning race 
(biological), free from folk superstitions 
and generalizations regarding a relation 
between race and culture of ‘‘inevitable’’ 
stages in the cultural evolution of races; 
a knowledge of minority communities and 
their relation to the larger community: 
the physical basis of the community life, 
its organization and cultures, and the vari- 
ous relationships and contacts at different 
levels ; 
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an understanding that race prejudice is 
not instinctive and a knowledge of the 
agencies and institutions that perpetuate 
stereotypes and attitudes; 

an acceptance of variation in the struc- 
ture of race relations without perpetua- 
tion of static concepts of a ‘‘natural pat- 
tern’’ and with appropriate definitions of 
each situation and sectional variations; 


a knowledge of the dynamics of inter- 
group relations and of the nature of ten- 
sions and conflicts as social situations— 
unrest, frustration, desire for status, ete.— 
not explained by any one isolated factor 
such as the economic; 

an understanding of one’s own eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural background as 
it determines one’s outlook, ‘‘role’’ and 
philosophy about the ends to be achieved 
—complete and unqualified integration of 
all minorities into the total American 
community ; 

an imaginative and scientific approach, 
free from dependence upon clichés such as 
mores, caste and class, frustration, 
‘“scapegoat,’’ and based upon the accu- 
mulation of knowledge of processes and 
techniques, recorded and tested; 

a defined relationship between the inter- 
group organization and the community 
itself, other agencies and institutions with 
the emphasis upon cooperation rather than 
competition and with avoidance of ex- 
traneous issues; and 

a constant realization that the situation 
is one of social change, never static, and 
influenced by various factors, each sig- 
nificant and related to others. 


Organization for Legislation 


Organizing for Congressional Ac- 
tion.—Local communities must not 
overlook the importance of national 
legislation. In the last analysis, it is 
the interests of people who work on 
the grass-roots level that will effect 
congressional action implementing the 
Report of the President’s Commission 
on Civil Rights. Though the passage 
of laws may not eliminate or reduce 
prejudice, it does remove the legal 
basis of discrimination, and is conse- 
quently of basic importance to mi- 
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norities who should not be required to 
wait for the slower process of educa- 
tion to end discrimination. 

Organizations must combine forces 
for the coming congressional battle. 
They must decide on methods of 
strategy, for instance, whether to sup- 
port an omnibus civil rights bill or to 
work on one measure at a time. If 
they decide on the latter, and previ- 
ous experience indicates it as the 
wiser course, they are faced with the 
problem of deciding which specific 
measures should have priority. Obvi- 
ously, it is easier to gain support for 
such measures as anti-lynch and anti- 
poll tax bills; but, on the other hand, 
if FEPC can be passed first, the ma- 
jor resistance to civil rights legisla- 
tion will be broken. 

The establishment by some national 
organization as a clearing house on 
civil rights and social legislation 
would be of material aid to the many 
agencies attempting to unify their po- 
litical action programs. Such a clear- 
ing house would have responsibility 
for reporting on congressional ses- 
sions and suggesting the most effec- 
tive policies and techniques to policy 
makers and to organizations which 
can communicate authentic informa- 
tion to citizens at large. 

Orgamzing for State Legislation. 
—In January, 1949, all state legisla- 
tures with the exception of those in 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Virginia, and 
Kentucky will be in session. It was 
suggested that agencies prepare pro- 
grams early, be ready to present bills 
on the first day of the legislative ses- 
sion, and be well organized to pro- 
vide all necessary information and 
supporting evidence to legislators. 

Organizations must first decide on 
the basis of their needs what type of 
legislation has priority. They may 
choose to work for laws affecting hous- 
ing, employment, education, or places 
of public resort, or to work for the 
repeal or amendment of existing dis- 
criminatory laws. If it is impossible 
to secure passage of an action bill, ef- 
forts can be directed toward the es- 
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tablishment of investigating commis- 
sions to study and publicize findings 
regarding discrimination in some spe- 
cific area or possibly in the broad area 
of eivil rights. 

In drafting bills some strategists 
include more exacting provisions than 
may be required in order to clarify 
issues through debate by the opposi- 
tion and sometimes to allow for bar- 
gaining. An early decision on the 
minimum that is acceptable is desir- 
able. Introduction of bills providing 
for the establishment of an adminis. 
trative body with adequate staff and 
authority to issue cease and desist or- 
ders is urged in contrast to laws pro- 
viding only civil sanctions or no en- 
foreement powers, It is also desir- 
able to specify that the administrative 
agency can initiate action without re- 
ceipt of complaints, and that organi- 
zations as well as individuals can file 
complaints. 

Successful organization of a state 
campaign by agencies with authority 
to engage in such activities depends 
largely on proper financing. Full-time 
trained personnel is far preferable to 
volunteer personnel. It is very impor- 
tant to extend organization to rural 
areas where the returns are propor- 
tionally greater. 

In planning public relations for a 
campaign, reliance upon press re- 
leases only is not as effective as cre- 
ating newsworthy situations. Pub- 
licity should be scheduled so that 
campaigns become educational in 
themselves by virtue of the fact that 
the issue comes to the attention of the 
entire citizenry. 

Organizing for Local Ordinances.— 
Organization for the passage of local 
ordinances is frequently a simpler 
matter than organization for state or 
federal legislation. There are, how- 
ever, serious limitations to the effec- 
tiveness of city ordinances. They are 
limited in scope, and without power to 
control businesses engaged in inter- 
state commerce or located just outside 
city limits. City budgets are much 
smaller than those of states or the 
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federal government, and it is hard to 
get enough money for adequate per- 
formance of duties. In addition, the 
calibre of city employees may be a 
serious limitation on legislation re- 
quiring administrative action. 

Fair employment ordinances are 
high on the list of priorities for citi- 
zens striving to achieve better condi- 
tions in their communities. At the 
very least they must include clauses 
barring discrimination in employ- 
ment in firms receiving city contracts 
and in the administration of public 
utilities. 

Other important types of city ordi- 
nances are those establishing local 
public agencies in human relations or 
providing for a policy of non-discrim- 
ination in urban redevelopment. City 
ordinances may punish propagation 
of racial and religious hatred, or re- 
quire non-discriminatory practices by 
licensees before licenses are granted 
to places of business. 

Finally, the resources organized for 
passage of a city ordinance provide a 
nucleus which can be utilized for ac- 
tion on state and federal legislation. 


Implementing the Recommendations 
of the Report of the President’s 
Committee on Civil Rights 


Time is Ripe for a New Bill of 
Rights.——The 80th Congress chose to 
give consideration only to the more 
controversial and politically charged 
phases of the President’s civil rights 
program, negelecting significant pro- 
posals which did not lend themselves 
as readily to attack. With the Novem- 
ber election, the opposition to the civil 
rights program has been reduced to 
its real proportions. The most timid 
of legislators may feel free to act ac- 
cording to his conscience, having been 
assured in advance of the desires of 
his constituents. The time is ripe for 
the writing of a new Bill of Rights 
for the American people. 

Legislation providing for federal 
protection at every stage of the elec- 
toral process of the right to vote 
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would in large measure assure the 
democratizing of elections in areas 
where the franchise is too often de- 
nied to minorities. Free elections 
would lead to readier solutions of 
many of the social, economic and po- 
litical problems afflicting these areas 
than would laws designed to accom- 
plish narrower purposes. 

The civil rights laws must be made 
more comprehensive in scope and 
must be amended to define clearly the 
constitutional and legal rights which 
they protect. The President should be 
urged to submit, early in the next ses- 
sion of Congress, bills already drafted 
in the Department of Justice and his 
own executive offices to implement the 
civil rights proposals contained in his 
ten-point civil rights message of Feb- 
ruary, 1948. 

Establishment of Civil Rights Divi- 
sion.—Finally, there should be estab- 
lished in the Department of Justice 
the office of Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral in charge of a Civil Rights Divi- 
sion. Existence of a federal Civil 
Rights Unit would make an impact 
upon public opinion that is lacking 
when operations are recognized as a 
comparatively minor function of the 
Department of Justice. 

Although all recommendations of 
the President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights are of great importance, the 
creation of a Federal Commission on 
Civil Rights stands forth as a prime 
necessity. There are many reasons 
for the establishment of such a Com- 
mission. It would be able to devote 
much more time and money to the 
study of intergroup relations than 
private groups can afford. Its activ- 
ity should lead to improvement in 
practices within the federal govern- 
ment itself. It would exercise tremen- 
dous influence toward the enforce- 
ment of existing civil rights legisla- 
tion. And, finally, its very existence 
would give status to the entire civil 
rights movement. 

In addition, extension of the Civil 
Rights Division of the Department of 
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Justice is necessary for proper en- 
forcement of existing civil rights leg- 
islation and executive orders as well 
as those which are forthcoming. 

Anti-Poll Tax. — Federal anti-poll 
tax legislation has, among civil rights 
legislation, the dubious distinction of 
having been closer to passage more 
times than any other. There is no 
doubt that the fight for the right to 
vote has made more progress in the 
last five years than in the previous 
forty. Since some states have volun- 
tarily repealed the poll tax, it remains 
in use in only seven states. In pre- 
paring for the next campaign, it is 
important to get senatorial support 
for the revision of cloture rules to 
prevent filibustering. 

Fair Employment Practices.—Ex- 
perience shows that revision of clo- 
ture rules is necessary for passage of 
fair employment legislation also, The 
opposition of the South, when added 
to that of other organizations, pre- 
sents a formidable front against the 
efforts of those working for a perma- 
nent FEPC. In order to secure pas- 
sage, compromise may be necessary in 
the drafting of the bill. Although it 
is known that the bill might be passed 
without enforcement provisions, such 
a bill would be more a gesture than 
an effective instrument of control. 

Anti-Lynching.— An anti-lynching 
bill similar to those introduced in 
years past will again be introduced in 
the 81st Congress. All rumors to the 
contrary, there is no plan among its 
sponsors for making a deal in its fa- 
vor at the expense of the rest of the 
civil rights program. Despite the 
traditional opposition of the southern 
bloc, the chances for the bill seem 
good in view of wide support from 
minorities, organized labor, and all 
citizens concerned with the world rep- 
utation of the United States. 

Segregation in the Nation’s Capital. 

-The National Committee to Abol- 
ish Segregation in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal has just completed a two-year 
study of conditions in Washington, 
and released in December, 1948, 
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a publication of its findings. The 
Committee report shows that the 
often-shocking discriminatory pat- 
terns existing in the Capital do not 
represent the views of the inhabitants, 
but rather the exercise of power by 
groups which dominate the city and 
which find it to their interest to main- 
tain segregation. Subsequent to the 
publication of this report, corrective 
action will be initiated. 

Segregation in the Army.—The of- 
fice of the Civilian Aide to the Secre- 
tary of War was re-established to as- 
sist in the ‘‘formulation, development 
and administration of policies affect- 
ing the fair and effective utilization 
of Negroes in the Army and with 
policies involving their employment 
as civilians in Army installations and 
by Army contractors.’’ A Negro In- 
terest Section was established in the 
Bureau of Public Relations to pro- 
vide effective contact with the civil- 


ian populace. A staff committee on 
policy regarding Negro troops was 
organized at the Secretarial level. 
Negro officers and units were called to 
active duty from the Reserves and 
from the National Guard. 

Though rapid demobilization oc- 
curred at the cessation of hostilities 
overseas the War Department con- 
tinued interest in weighing the Negro 
potential in a peacetime program for 
national strength, safety and secur- 
ity. In October, 1945, the Secretary 
of War appointed a board of officers 
headed by Lieutenant General A. C. 
Gillem, Jr., to prepare a broad policy 
for the future utilization of Negro 
manpower in the military establish- 
ment. The report of this committee, 
‘Utilization of Negro Manpower in 
the Post-War Army Policy’’ con- 
tinues in effect as the authoritative 
policy statement on participation of 
Negroes in the Army. 


Section D: Report of the Connecticut Interracial Commission, 1947-48* 


Statement of Purpose and Policy 


HE PRIMARY AIM OF THE ComMMIs- 
pio is “‘to foster, through edu- 
cation and community effort or other- 
wise, good will among the groups and 
elements of the population of the 
state.’’ To achieve this the Commis- 
sion is empowered to study the prob- 
lems of discrimination in all or spe- 
eifie fields of human relations; to 
compile facts concerning discrimina- 
tion in employment, violation of civil 
liberties and to administer the Fair 
Employment Practices Act. 

Minority problems particularly 
civil rights have become a paramount 
national issue in the past year. In 
Connecticut increased requests for the 
Commission’s services are a reflection 


*This is only part of the Report of the 
Commission. A complete copy of the report 
may be obtained in pamphlet form. The 
Report was transmitted to the Governor of 
Connecticut by Mr. Edward N. Allen, Chair 
man of the Commission. 


of this national emphasis. It also in- 
dicates that people or groups who are 
aggrieved because of racial, religious 
or national discriminations are more 
prone to seek a remedy through offi- 
cial channels than heretofore. 

This trend is encouraging for it 
enables the Commission to pursue its 
policies of effeeting relief by educa- 
tion, persuasion, conference or coneil- 
iation. These methods afford oppor- 
tunities for changing attitudes to pre- 
vent recurrence of similar discrimina- 
tion and do not intensify existing ra- 
cial or religious tensions. Too often, 
the opposite is true when the ag- 
grieved party attempts to gain satis- 
faction in his own manner or allows 
his grievance to be exploited by some 
person or group employing intimida- 
tion and seeking publicity. 


Fair Employment Administration 


The Fair Employment Practices 
Aet which is Connecticut’s newest so- 
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cial legislation and marks the Com- 
mission’s initial venture into the field 
of regulatory administration has been 
in effect since May 14, 1947. During 
the 1947-1948 fiscal year sixty-four 
complaints of unfair practices were 
filed. During the same period the 
Commission has received and investi- 
gated numerous others which were ad- 
justed or referred to other agencies 
without resorting to the formal com- 
plaint procedure. In addition com- 
plaints of discrimination in employ- 
ment over which our law gives us no 
jurisdiction (e. g., employers of less 
‘than five, domestic service in private 
homes, ete.) are not included in the 
tabulation which is appended in this 
section. 

Of the sixty-four formal com- 
plaints forty-eight were filed by indi- 
viduals and sixteen by the Commis- 
sion. The latter were issued against 
discriminatory regulations, practices 
or policies which were in conflict with 
the law in that they excluded or dis- 
eriminated against a racial, religious 
or national group in matters involv- 
ing employment, although not affect- 
ing any specific individual. 

Of the forty-six complaints dis- 
missed, in thirty-one instances the 
Commission found evidence of dis- 
eriminatory practices prohibited by 
the law and was able to effect a satis- 
factory adjustment. This meant that 
either the complainant was emploved 
or offered employment or that in the 
event there was no. individual com- 
plainant that a discriminatory prac- 
tice was eliminated. 

Complaints received may be 
grouped roughly into three categories 
involving exclusion, restriction or 
separation in employment because of 
race, color, creed, national origin or 
ancestry. 

The first category which includes 
refusal to hire by employers, refusal 
to accept as clients or refer for em- 
ployment by employment agencies 
and refusal to admit to full member- 
ship by labor unions accounted for 
42 of the 64 complaints filed. 


Restriction in privileges or condi- 
tions of employment, such as promo- 
tions and upgradings, was the basis 
for fourteen complaints and the re- 
maining eight alleged separation by 
discharge or layoff for discriminatory 
reasons. Although unemployment in 
Connecticut based on unemployment 
compensation claims is about twenty- 
five per cent higher than a year ago, 
relatively few complaints have been 
filed alleging discriminatory separa- 
tions. On the basis of these figures it 
is evident that getting employers to 
consider minority workers for em- 
ployment is the paramount problem 
and that once they are emploved the 
prejudices and fears against them as 
employees seem to dissipate and atti- 
tudes change. 

The geographical distribution of 
these complaints shows that two- 
thirds were from our three largest in- 
dustrial centers with the heaviest con- 
centration of Negro population. This 
was to be expected as was the absence 
of any complaints from the predomi- 
nantly agricultural counties. 

Employers. — Manufacturing and 
mercantile establishments were the 
subject of more than half of the total 
complaints. This is not an indication 
that employment discrimination is 
more prevalent in these areas, but 
rather that they employ more people 
and consequently have more job open- 
ings. 

Connecticut’s law, unlike those of 
other states, covers nonprofit organi- 
zations such as hospitals and educa- 
tional institutions. More than ten 
per cent of the complaints have been 
directed against non-profit enterprises 
which reflects the desirability of this 
coverage. 

The employment policies of some of 
our public utilities had been a source 
of much discontent to Connecticut’s 
Negro population who felt that 
though qualified for better positions, 
they had been denied employment 
representation except in the usual 
menial capacities. In regard to bus 
drivers the situation had become very 
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unhealthy, and inflammatory cartoons 
and literature were being circulated 
by subversive groups capitalizing on 
the situation. Several complaints were 
filed including one which was re- 
ferred to the Commission by the City 
Council of Hartford. The Commis- 
sion investigated the situation and 
through conference methods was able 
to effect the employment of the first 
Negro bus operator in Hartford. 
Since that time six additional Negro 
bus operators have been employed in 
Hartford and New Haven, Because 
of the employer’s cooperation in this 
situation, the Commission is con- 
vinced that future employment in 
these positions will be determined en- 
tirely by the qualifications of the ap- 
plicants rather than their racial affil- 
iations. 

Employment Agencies. — Private 
employment agencies do not present 
the problem that they do in New York 
for unemployed persons in Connecti- 
cut are not accustomed to use their 
services as extensively and the volume 
of their placements is in domestic 
service, which is exempted from our 
law. The complaints filed against em- 
ployment agencies involved discrim- 
ination on the basis of religion and 
national origin rather than race. 

Labor Unions.— Nine complaints 
were filed by the Commission against 
national labor organizations whose 
constitutions or by-laws contained ex- 
clusory clauses against Neeroes in 
violation of the F. E. P. A. These or- 
ganizations all have members or locals 
in Connecticut. After correspondence 
with the international offices of these 
unions their officials agreed either to 
repeal or nullify these provisions, 
insofar as Connecticut was concerned. 
No complaints have been received 
against Connecticut labor organiza- 
tions and the Commission has re- 
ceived excellent cooperation and sup- 
port from the state heads of the two 
major unions and their staffs. 

Voluntary Compliance—The Com- 
mission realizes that the law has been 
successful largely through the coop- 


eration of employers, labor unions 
and other agencies. Prior to the pas- 
sage of the law many large employers 
were hesitant to alter their employ- 
ment policies to admit minority work- 
ers not because they were personally 
opposed to such action but because 
they were apprehensive of the reac- 
tion of their employees and their cus- 
tomers. With the enactment of the 
law, many of these same employers 
have commenced to employ minority 
workers not because of complaints 
filed against them or because of any 
persuasion or coercion on the part of 
the Commission but rather because 
they felt that the law gave them an 
official support hitherto lacking. 

For example in Hartford, many 
Negro office workers were employed 
by insurance companies during the 
past year as contrasted with the for- 
mer pattern of employing Negroes 
only in maintenance, custodial and 
service capacities. The Southern New 
England Telephone Company em- 
ployed its first Negro telephone opera- 
tors in Connecticut about six months 
ago and also has several clerical work- 
ers in their New Haven office. 

In the mercantile field the employ- 
ment of Negro sales personnel has ex- 
panded from Hartford to New Brit- 
ain, New Haven, Bridgeport, Coven- 
try, Hartford, New Haven, Norwalk, 
Stamford and Williamantic. 

This degree of voluntary compli- 
ance has been one of the most signifi- 
cant results of the Fair Employment 
Practices Act. 

Settlement Procedure. — After in- 
vestigations have been completed, all 
complaints are presented with or 
without staff recommendations, to the 
Commission at its monthly meeting. 
Each complaint is discussed and ree- 
ommmendations for further investi- 
gation or methods of disposition voted 
upon. Regulations provide that the 
complainant may apply for reconsid- 
eration after receiving notice of a dis- 
missed complaint. To date no com- 
plainant has applied for such recon- 
sideration which leads the Commis- 
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sion to believe that this method of dis- 
cussion and vote insures objective 
treatment of the facts presented. 

Hearings and Court Actions. — To 
date all complaints in which discrim- 
ination was evident have been settled 
without the Commission having to 
hold hearings. This is also true in 
the other states having Fair Employ- 
ment Laws, Although not invoked the 
Commission nevertheless believes that 
this power to hold public hearings has 
been responsible for the willingness 
of many respondents to accept the 
Commission’s proposals for adjusting 
a complaint. No court actions have 
been brought by or against the Com- 
mission under the law. 

This absence of any public action 
has helped the Commission to keep to 
its policy of not releasing information 
concerning the parties to a complaint 
even after it has been settled. In most 
eases when a situation has been ad- 
justed, the Commission feels that no 
constructive purpose is gained by 
‘‘naming names’’ and such a policy 
might tend to increase rather than 
lessen discrimination. 

In this connection we quote from 
an editorial in the Hartford Times of 
July 6, ‘‘It is to the credit of the 
Inter-racial Commission in which ad- 
ministration of the Fair Employment 
Practices Act reposes that there has 
been no publicity given the com- 
plaints. Each case has been handled 
on its merits. The results have been 
good. No injustice has been permitted 
to stand yet the Commission has 
brought no action in any court, has 
done no threatening nor in any way 
been over-zealous in enforcing the 
law.”’ 

Information and Consultation.— 
There are approximately 17,000 em- 
ployers, employment agencies and la- 
bor organizations covered under the 
Fair Employment Practices Act. To 
date some 30,000 copies of the law 
and regulations thereunder have been 
mailed or otherwise distributed. In 
addition, two explanatory brochures 
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covering the basic features of the law 
were printed and distributed, 

Over three hundred personal visits 
to personnel directors and employ- 
ment managers of large employers 
were made by field representatives to 
acquaint them with the law and ad- 
ministrative policies. 

Staff members also spoke at over 
one hundred meetings of service 
clubs, manufacturers’ associations, 
chambers of commerce, civic and 
church groups and other community 
organizations. 

Effectiveness of the Law.—A year’s 
experience is too limited to permit the 
Commission to make a complete prog- 
nosis of the effect of Fair Employ- 
ment Legislation in Connecticut. 
None of the dire happenings predict- 
ed by its opponents such as walkouts, 
demonstrations or loss of patronage 
because of the introduction of minor- 
ity workers into industrial, mercan- 
tile or other establishments have oc- 
curred. On the contrary, in several 
instances where the adjustment of a 
complaint has resulted in the employ- 
ment of a minority worker for the 
first time, additional workers have 
subsequently been employed. 

In settling complaints where dis- 
crimination is present, the Commis- 
sion not only attempts to obtain a 
satisfactory adjustment for the com- 
plainant but, what is more important, 
tries to effect the adjustment in a 
manner that will prevent further dis- 
crimination by changing the employ- 
er’s attitude and policy towards mi- 
nority workers. The Commission, 
therefore, has consistently endeav- 
ored to gain acceptance for the law 
through education rather than prose- 
cution. 

The fact that there has been evi- 
dence of discrimination in two out of 
every three complaints filed indicates 
the necessity for the law. The Com- 
mission believes it has proved an ef- 
fective implement in opening up em- 
ployment opportunities for minority 
groups and that it can be adminis- 
tered in a manner that will assure the 
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continuance and increase of these op- 
portunities by voluntary efforts on 
the part of employers. 


Other Complaints 


Apart from employment there are 
many other areas in which the pres- 
ence of racial, religious or national 
discrimination affects our everyday 
living. The Commission receives nu- 
merous letters, telephone calls and 
personal visits regarding such dis- 
crimination. If the matter is one 
which might affect the public interest 
and is not merely a personal incident, 
the Commission investigates and if 
discrimination is present attempts to 
adjust the situation. A brief summary 
of its activities in some of these areas 
is set forth in the following para- 
graphs. 

Public Accommodations.—Connec- 
ticut’s Public Accommodation Stat- 
ute (Sec. 860f) defines places of pub- 
lie accommodation such as_ restau- 
rants, hotels, ete., and provides a $25 
to $100 fine or thirty days in jail or 
both for denying full and equal ac- 
commodations in such places to any- 
one because of his race, color or creed. 

Seven violations of this statute were 
reported to the Commission in the 
past year and all were adjusted with- 
out the necessity of prosecution. 


In Norwalk, in the past, repeated 
refusals of service to Negroes in res- 
taurants had created much tension. 
This spring the Mayor, wishing to 
correct this, sent a letter to restau- 
rant proprietors advising them of the 
statute and warning them that viola- 
tions would be prosecuted. Since that 
time only one complaint was reported 
from that area. In that case the own- 
er refused service even after he was 
advised by a policeman that he was 
violating the law. He was _ subse- 
quently fined $25 in the city court. 

The Commission cannot judge how 
many violations of this law occur 
which are not reported. However, a 
decrease in this type of complaint 
over previous years indicates that this 
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type of discrimination is not as prev- 
alent as heretofore. This is reflected 
in the increased use of public accom- 
modations by Negro groups. 

Denial of accommodations to Jew- 
ish people still exists in some resort 
hotels but it is usually more subtle 
and generally these places no longer 
use ‘‘Restricted Clientele’’ in their 
Connecticut advertisements. Only one 
such instance was reported to the 
Commission this year but the com- 
plaining party was outside the state 
and could not invoke the statute. 

Housing.—The most important de- 
velopment in the past year affecting 
minorities in the field of housing was 
the Supreme Court decision which in- 
validated court enforcement of racial 
restrictive covenants. Although these 
covenants may still be included in 
property deeds the courts will no 
longer enforce them if one of the 
parties violates the covenant. 

Information obtained by the Com- 
mission concerning the prevalence of 
restrictions at resort property is sig- 
nificant because of the increasing use 
of this type of housing for year round 
residences. Six out of seven new re- 
sort developments recently visited 
either advertised or stated that they 
were restricted in some fashion. Four 
of these agents spontaneously men- 
tioned the recent Supreme Court De- 
cision and expected it to affect their 
exclusion policies. 

Three complaints relative to restric- 
tions in housing remained pending at 
the end of the previous year. One of 
these was dismissed when no discrim- 
ination was established. The other 
two concerned developments which 
were being advertised by promotional 
letters indicating restriction to the 
‘Caucasian Race.’’ Both developers 
agreed to change these letters. 

Military Service —Negroes still are 
excluded from the Connecticut Na- 
tional Guard. In June 1948, a com- 
plaint was made to the Inter-Racial 
Commission by a Hartford applicant 
that this exclusion prevented Negroes 
from taking advantage of the provi- 
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sions of the Selective Service Act of 
1948 which provided that members of 
the National Guard would be exempt 
from induction under the Act. 

Because of prior complaints the late 
Governor McConaughy had protested 
to the Army against this policy and 
was informed that no integration of 
eolored and white troops was permit- 
ted under present Army regulations. 
There are no segregated units for 
Negroes in the Connecticut National 
Guard, Therefore this young man 
could not serve his country volun- 
tarily in the Conecticut National 
Guard. 

The Chairman of the Inter-racial 
Commission wrote to Governor Shan- 
non in June 1948 stating that this 
policy of exclusion or segregation of 
Negroes is dictated by Army rules 
and regulations and requested him 
to contact the proper Federal Agency 
so that the Connecticut National 
Guard would accept all Connecticut 
citizens on an integrated basis. 

Governor Shanon wrote to the 


Secretary of Defense requesting this 


action but to date no reply has been 
received. 

The Commission, however, is con- 
fident that this exclusion will be 
abolished once the weight of public 
sentiment can be enlisted against it 
even though legislative action may be 
necessary. 

Educational Opportunities. — No 
new complaints regarding educational 
opportunities were received in this 
reporting period but two pending 
complaints were adjusted by securing 
the elimination of a barrier against 
Negroes. 

This year also saw the removal of 
color restrictions on admission to Con- 
necticut Schools of Nursing. No nurs- 
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ing school retains a publicly stated 
policy of discrimination, although in 
1944 despite the critical shortage of 
nurses, there were five Connecticut 
schools which barred Negroes. 

Other advances and changes in the 
educational field are covered in detail 
in the Spring 1948 issue of the Com- 
mission’s Inter-racial Survey. 

News and Advertising.—The press 
of Connecticut has for the most part 
served the cause of intergroup har- 
mony very commendably in its edi- 
torial support of fair play, the space 
it has devoted to reporting efforts for 
better relations and its restraint in 
reporting news unfavorable to mem- 
bers of minority groups. 

The harmful practice of designating 
the race of Negroes involved in court 
and of giving undue emphasis to 
crimes involving Negroes had been 
voluntarily stopped by most Connecti- 
cut newspapers. Reports of this 
nature which continue to be published 
in some papers are mostly telegraphed 
from outside the state by the press 
services. A cooperative approach to 
this problem is being suggested by 
the Inter-racial Commission to the 
state anti-discrimination agencies in 
New York, Massachusetts and New 
Jersey. 

The only publication in Connecti- 
cut which continually seeks to spread 
racial or religious prejudice is an 
eccentric mimeographed publication 
which apparently has a very small 
circulation. No formal complaints 
concerning newspapers or advertising 
have come to the Commission during 
the fiscal year, but a number of ad- 
vertisments which reflected discrimi- 
nation have been called to the atten- 
tion of advertising managers and have 
been withdrawn. 








